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STATISTICS 


No. 2.— •Stateme.nt of population arranged with reference to caste, 
according to the census of 1881—cont. 
























STATISTICS 


No. 11 .—Stalldies of cultivation, etc. t for tin: punt It u years in thn district 
of Malabar. 
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List of Hie Animaln of Malabar —cont. 


Scientific name. 


Habitat. 

Trivial namo. 

Ord. CARNIVORA— ront. 




Fam. 




Ci B:“ p,era_ .. 



The Indian fin-whale. 

Order RODENTIA. 




Fam. SoruniD.^. 




Gen. Sciurus— 

S. Elphinsfonoi 



The Malabar squirrel. 

The Bombay redsquir- 

S. Layardi .. 



The common striped 
squirrol. 

The jmxglo sfcripod 

The Travancore striped 

S. sublinoatus 



The* Nilgiri striped 
squirrel. 

The brown flyingsquir- 

Gen. .Sciuroptorus— 

Gon. Gerhillus— 

G. Indiras .. 



The small Travancore 
flying squirrol. 

The Indian jerboa rat. 

Mill l! 

gfei gSHS'SKE S3 



The Indian mole-rat. 

The bandicoot rat. 

The black rat. 

The brown rat. 

The tree rat. 

The rufescont tree rat. 
The long-tailed tree 

The common Indian 

Gen. Plfttacanthomys— 

P. lasinrus .. 



The hill mouse. 

The earthy fiold mouse. 

The long-tailed spiny 

Gen. Qolunda—• 

G. Elliotti .. 



The bush rat. 

The soft-furred field 

Fam. HyaTatcina. 



mt. 

Sub-fam. Hystrkince. 




Gen. Hystrix— 

H. leuoura .. 



The Indian porcupine. 
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AI'PJimH.K VII( 


13. When the surf is so high as to render communication with the 
shore 'dangerous, a red and white chequered hag will he hoisted at the 
Master Attendant’s flagstaff. When the surf is impassable the first 
distinguishing pendant will be displayed under that flag. 

14. Should a boat be urgently required during the night, three lights 
should be hoisted horizontally, and in case of danger from fire or other 
causes, blue lights should be burnt and gnus fired. 

Id. No boats arc to be detained alongside after 6 p.m. The detention 
of a boat, din ing the day for more than three hours will out,ail double hire. 
Commanders and officers are particularly requested to abstain from ill- 
using boatmen or other natives. All complaints will be promptly inquired 


16. In the event of boisterous weather having been experienced, com¬ 
manders are requested to report the same to the Master Attendant for the 
information of the Marine'Superintendent, forwarding, if likely to be 
useful copy of the log detailing the circumstances. 

17. No vessel of 200 tons and upwards is to be moved in the inner 
harbour without having a pilot or the conservator on board ; and no vessel 
exceeding 100 tons and loss than 200 tons is to he moved without a pilot, 
except under the authority of the conservator, under penalty in each case 
of 100 rupees. 

18. All vessels in the inner harbour shall have their jit) and driver 
booms rigged in, and their yards and top masts struck, unless otherwise 
permitted by the conservator. All projections from the ship’s side must be 


19. All vessels moored in the stream shall keep a clear hawse. 


20. No vessel anchored between the buoys and inner harbour shall have 
lights exhibited aloft or above the dock. 

21. No warps are to be made fast to tho fairway buoys. 


22. A free passage of half a cable’s length or 120 yards shall bo kept 
between the wharves, jetties, landing places, and dockyards, and the posi¬ 
tion of the vessels moored in the inner harbour. 


23. The Madras Ports Acts can be seen at tho Master Attendant’s 
office, and copies of them can he hail at six annas each. 

24. Schedules of the boat hire, pilot, and other charges of the port aro 
hereto annexed. 


Note.—S imilar instructions to tli.i ab n oaro -e lit to common lorn of vessels 
ento-ing tho other ports of tho district. 

Schedule A. 

Boat-hire to the outer roads. 

ns! A. p. 

Boats carrying 6 large pipes of oil, or 7 small pipes 2 8 0 

or 12 puncheons or 20 hogsheads. 

Boats carrying 50 bales yarn or fibre, or 50 cases 3 0 0 

of coffee or 12 bales hides. 

Boats carrying 100 bags rice, coffee, pepper, etc. 3 12 0 

Boats carrying 100 ewt. coir yarn in dholls or 3 8 0 

ballasts, or 100 ewt. coir rope, 







14 0 


Do. 12 


do. 


3 2 0 


do. .. 3 12 

(The draft of water will be calculated upon a wholo foot, e.q., ; 
vessel drawing 31 feet will bo charged at 4 feet or Rs. 2-8-0 ; and on' 
drawing less than 3J at 3 feet or Rs. 1-4 -0.) 


II.- 


every vessel wliose burden exceeds 400 
ns, but does not exceed 600 tons 
every vessel whoso burden exceeds 600 


Schedule C. 

For the use of the anchor boat from 8 a.m. to 


sunset per diem. . .. 20 0 0 

For the use of a hawser (besides making good 
any injury it may sustain per diem) .. .. 5 0 0 

Transporting a vessel from one position to 


Do. do. do. undei' 300 tons .. 3 8 0 


Schedule D. 

Scale of fees for measurinej vessels. 
.The same as at Cannanore. 


The port rules for Cochin are identical with those, in force at Beypore 
except that rule 8 runs as follows 

Rule 8.—The cargo boat rules published by Government in G.O. 
No. 317, dated 16th December 1873, shall be in force at the port of Cochin. 

NARAKAL. 

Directions for vessels bound to the. roads of Narakal. 

1. The port of Narakal is situate about 5 miles to the north of Cochin, 
and its flagstaff is in latitude 10° 2' N. and longitude 70° 13' 30" E. 

2. Owing to a mud flat extending off the place, and breaking the force 
of the ocean swell, the usual sea exisilng in an open roadstead is barely felt 
in a depth of five fathoms ; but under three fathoms the water is perfectly 
smooth. A first-class red buoy is moored on the fiat in 18 feet water and 
bears from the Narakal flagstaff W. by N. J N. 

3. In consequence of the total absence of surf on the beach abreast, a 
free, and easy communication with the shore can bo maintained at all 
periods of the year, and in all weathers, by boats of every description. 







APPENDIX IN. 

Port Rules, etc., of the minor ports. 

In (lie exorcise of (lie power conferral by section 7 of the Indian Ports 
Act No. XT! of 1875, the Govern™' of Port St. George in Council 
hereby prescribes the following port rules for each of the undermen¬ 
tioned ports *:— ^ ^ 

Rums. 1.—All vessels within the port shall be bound to take up such 
berth's ns may be appointed for them by the conservator, and shall change 
their berths or remove therefrom when required by .such authority. 

Rule 2.—All vessels within the entrance of the backwater shall, 
if required by the conservator, rig in their jib anti driver-booms and striko 
their masts and yards. 

Rule 3.—All vessels within the entrance of the backwater shall remove 
any anchors, spars or other things projecting from their sides if required 
to do so by the conservator. 

Rule 4.—All vessels taking in or discharging ballast or cargo or any 
particular kind of cargo within the port shall, whilst so engaged, 
occupy such stations respectively as the conservator may from time to 

Rule 5.—Free passages of such width as the conservator shall from 
time to time dirept. shall be kept for ships moving up and down the back¬ 
water and also along or near to the piers, jetties, landing places, 
wharves, quays, docks, and moorings in or adjoining the port. 

Rule 6.—All vessels within tiie port shall anchor, moor, and unmoor 
as may from time to time bo required by the. conservator. 

Rule 7.—All vessels within tbo entrance of tbo bnckwotor shall be 
moved or warped from place to place in such manner as may from 
time to time bo required by the conservator, and no vessel shall oast off a 
warp that has been made fast to her to assist a vessel in mooring with¬ 
out being required to do so by the conservator or the officer in charge 
of the vessel'mooring. 

Rule 8.— The cargo boat rules published by Government under date 
the. 30th September 1867, as modified by notification of Government 
under the Ports Act XII of 1875 of this dale, and, by Madras Ant I of 
1881, in ports to which that Act shall be extended, shall lie in force 
at the said ports. 

Rule 9.—No pitch or dammer shall he boiled nor shall any spirits bo. 
drawn off by candle or other artificial light on board any vessel within the 
limits of the port. 

Rule 10.—Every vessel, whether a steamer or a sailing vessel, when 
riding at anchor, shall exhibit, where it can host be seen, but at a height 
not exceeding 20 feet above the hull, a white light, in a globular lantern of 
eight inches in diameter, and so constructed to show a clear, uniform, and 
unbroken light, visible all round the horizon, at a distance of at least 


* The minor 


ports mentioned at page SO of tiio toxt. 



PROVERBS 


APPENDIX X. 

Proverbs. 


2. Literally, Dagger within, plas¬ 
ter without. 

4. Cf. “A bad workman quarrels 
with his tools.” 

6. Alluding to false accusation. 

starost,” etc. 

8. Alluding to attempting impos¬ 
sibilities. 


1. If you put anything inside, it 

will surely be known outsido. 

2. Inwardly malicious, lmt, pious 

outwardly. 

3. Call one passing afar and you 

lose one-eighth of a piee. 

4. Want of ingenuity finds fault 

with any material. 

, r >. The man on the opposite bank 
rolled the boat. 

B. Why stalest thou at me for 
being duped by Akltara 
Mavilon ? 


7. Why blumest thou thy mother 

for thy defeat in market ? 

8. How to dig out the root of 

Angillapongu (a rootless 
plant floating on water) ? 

9. Why should you removo your 

shoes when water flows far 
off? 

10. If the father be a Mahout (ele¬ 

phant-keeper), will the son 
also have a callosity on his 
hinder parts ? 

11. If there are five buffaloes to 

milk, the neighbourhood will 

strain and drink the conjee 
(boiled rice with water) your 
breast will know it. 

12. You can keep a betel-nut in 

13. The drum gets beaten, but the 

drummer gets the money. 

14. Brothers should never get the 

length of blows. 

I/i. Even an elephant will fall down 







APPENDIX X 




53. For the operation cannot 

improve the substance. 

54. Is the complaint of a patient 

who has to swallow, 
unassisted, what the doctors 
compound. 


Cl. Said of ono in extreme agony. 
62. Said of ono hard-worked. 


65. Said of a dying man. 


67. Cf. “ A worm will turn.” 


. Deprecates 




52. One in infirmity cannot be 

ceremonious, nor can one in 
destitution make presents. 

53. What lias boon ground should 

not bo pounded. 

54. Many are thero to grind, but 

there is only one to drink. 


55. Riches (are) ruin. 

56. A mean fellow becoming rich 

•will cause an umbrella to bo 
hold up for him even at 
midnight. 

57. Do half yourself and leave the 

other half to Providence. 

58. Every clump of bushes is an 

elephant to an ignorant man. 

59. One need not explain to men of 

understanding, nor should 
one explain to men of 
ignorance. 

60. If you can give a thousand to 

be butchered, why cannot 
you give one to be roared S 

61. Lilco a cock that struggles 

having its head out off. 

62. Like a washerman’s donkey. 

63. Do not speak to a distressed 

Pulayi woman about a junglo 
full of firewood; 

64. He is a bod or mattress to ten 

65. If all the gods come, it can bo 

managed. 

66. In the treatment of those who 

are not versed in Ashtanga 
Hridayam, turmeric is used 

Plumbago Ceghmka. 

67. Even a rat-snako will bite if 

attacked in its hole. 

68. There will be no pulp in a j nek- 

fruit that looks beautiful. 

69. A plantain tree that grows in a 

cluster of several others will 
produce no bunch. 

70. Put on the chains and log as 

soon as you sec that an ele¬ 
phant is maul. 

71. Will a goat know anything of 

the merchandise in a bazaar ? 






APPENDIX X 


03. Not quite clear, but is probably 
spoken by a tiny fish, and has 
reference to its own escape 
through the meshes of the 
net, while the turtle is caught 
and placed on its back with a 
stone upon it and the larger 
fish are strung on an “iklcil.” 


05. 'Die words of a person about to 
plant a thousand nuts. 


97. Is commonly repeated when 
one is blamed for another’s 


100. A Pattar (foreign Brahman) 
gets a Nayar girl when no 
one else will have her. Tal 
is eaten only when nothing 
else is procurable. 


102. Teaches the importance of 

accounts. 

103. In allusion to a stupid errand- 

boy who, as soon as lie was 
told he must run an errand to 
a certain place, went thither 
without waiting to receive 
the message and returned. 


91. Better to see one sovereign 

than a thousand ministers. 

92. A thousand proverbs are not 

injurious to life, but a thou- 

93. He who pretended to possess a 

thousand senses, has now a 
rock on his breast; and the 
other who protended to pos¬ 
sess a hundred, is strung on 
the rib of a cocoanut leaf ; 
but I who am said to possess 
only one sense may now leap 
off free. 

94. A thousand words have not 

the weight of half a pallam 
(one quarter pound). 

95. Tf grown there will be a thou¬ 

sand oocoanuts (tongnga), 
otherwise the loss is but a 
thousand shells (tongna). 

96. However fondly you may bring 

up a stranger, ho will evor 
remain a stranger. 

97. The Variyan is blamed for ano¬ 

ther’s fault. 

98. You may a thousand times 

kiss another’s child, but not 
once slap it. 

99. Better (more serviceable) our 

own gums than the teeth of 
other people. 

100. If thcro is nobody else, then 

give mo a Pattar. If there is 
nothing else, to eat, then give 
me Tat (edible plant). 

101. A hundred languages in half a 

dozen districts. 

102. Even if you spill it in a stream, 

it should be measured. 

103. Like Ali’s going to Naga- 


104. If you drink milk at the cattlo- 
pen you will not have butter¬ 
milk at home. 


I 
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139. Hi! 
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APPENDIX Xf. 


Vocabulary o 1 'the language—Mahl—spoken in the Inland of Minimy. 
Taken down from AH MaUlchan Amina (Headman) of the. Inland. 


Man . . 
Woman 
Child 
Boy . . 
Girl .. 

Old ?. 
Husband 
Wife . . 
Son .. 
Daughter 
Marriage' 

Room 

Window 
Roof . . 
Earth 
Sky . 


Water 
Air . . 

Wind. . 

Cloud 

Star . . 

Rain .. 

Light. . 

Darlene: 
Morning 

Evening 
Day . . 

Night 
Week 
Month 
Year' .. 

Tuesday 
Wednesday .. 
Thursday 
Friday 


Mahl. 

Pirihenn. 

Amgahcnu- 

Kudi. 

Pirihen Kudi. 
Amgahen Kudi. 

Bodn. 

Phirimilm. 

Abimiha. 

Pirihen Darivu. 
Amgahen Darivu. 
Kavini Kuram. 

Ge Goti. 

No word. 

Kudi Darn. 

Timi. 

Binmatti Bimka. 
Udu. 

Aliphang, 

Vc Madu. 

Ve Gada. 

Vila, 

r™. 

Hadu. 


Hawaii 

Hen fctinu, 
Monturugam. 

Regain. 

Noword. 

Mastuvass. 

Ahari. 

Aditta. 

Oma. 

Amgara. 

Buraswati. 

Hukkuru. 


Satn rda.y 
One . . 
Two .. 
Three 
Pour . . 
Five .. 
Six- . . 

Eight 
Nine . . 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 


Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 


Thirty-six . . 
Thirty-seven 

Forty-eight . . 
Sixty 

Seventy-two 
Eighty-four . . 
Ninety-six . . 
One hundred. 

Olid hundred 

Two hundred. 
Three hundred 
Four hundred. 


Mahl. 

Onihiru. 

Ekko. 

Do. 

Llattari. 

Paho. 

I Inyo. 


Dilie’’ 

Egarn. Ekluss. 
Doloss. 

Doloss ekko. 
Doloss Do. 

Doloss Tine. 
Doloss Huttari. 
Doloss Paho. 
Doloss Hayo. 
Doloss Haiti. 
Doloss Areg. 
Doloss Nnve. 
Doloss Dilie. 
Doloss liklus. 

Phasihi Ekko. 
Phasihi Do and so 

Tintoluss. 
Tiutoloss ekke 

Phanass. 

Phattoloss. 

Phahitti. 

Haidoloss. 

Iliya Hat.tari, 
Sattika. 

Kattika okko. 

Dvvi Satta. 

Tin Sattika. 
Hat.tari Sattika 











VOCABULARY 


English. Mahl. 

One thousand Ha Ho. 

Ton thousand Dihass. 

One hundred Sattika Hass. 

thousand. 

Quarter 

Three-quarter: 


West 
North 
South 
Hair . . 
Hoad 
%e .. 

Mouth 

Tooth 

Ear'' .. 


Cold .. 
Thunder 
Lightning 
Tree .. 


Trumatti. 

Olakumatti 

Utturu. 

Dokkunu./ 

Ittari. 

Bo. 


Kliam, Khantuia. 


Pho. 

Daphe. 

Imgili, Atu-imgili, 
Phe-imgili. 

Hunu. 

Hunuve. 

Ihu. 

Guguri. 

Vidurn. 

Gass. 

Pirihen Lati. 
Amgaho,n Lati. 
Bulo. 

Pirihen Geri. 
Amgahen Geri. 
Midau. 

Khadu. 

Nan. 

Barkoss. 

Khalamki, Dova- 
tamki. 
Bhuddhu. 
Missakkuyi 
(? Mosque). 
Baplm. 


Milk .. 

Rice (boiled) 

Blood 

Cloth 

Gold 1 .. 

Copper 

Tin d .. 


To see 
To hear 
To smell 
Lie (down) 

Ask .. 

Dig .. 

Plough (to) 
Plough (noun). 
Horse 


No word. 

Bodu Bali ‘. 

Gahi. 

Au. 

Bali Nukaro. 

Hum Hattavo. 
Kliari Vadili, 
Hodc Bade lagatti 

Biru Gani. 
ltuli Hatuve. 
Rahu Mattiri. 

• lussman. 

Hevu. 

Nubo. 

Klinlu. 

Reyn 

.Vo u'ord. 

Hikki. 

Kini. 


Rain. 

Lo. 

Hudulo. 

Timai-a. 

Tuttiya. 

Higani. 

Kurani. 

Ittani. 

Phene. 

Ive. 

Vasaduvo. 

Ottani. 

Vahakadakkani. 

No word. 

Do. 

Ass. 

Khani. 

Thalani. 

Marani. 

Valulani. 

Banika. 


1 They use the word for " Country ” 











































































COLLECTION 




wMsioGjoMMgiwji”) with the knowledge of the neighbours (ritariy"), of tho 
over-lord (oj.uf), and of tho Kovil (la.oajl* — palace, hence king) of 
that Nad, settled tho price (o fleiijrfjg'’), and obtained Attippcr with 
water (mglsigja.a-flffioBdj.asresot) of the OUakiuulitm ' land («m>«ki) 
for 60 ‘ Idangalis of paddy at the north-western extremity of Valavnla 
Kandam (.Bums. - jneec of land), belonging to the l’litiippattanalt 
Kunimal Mnvailaeheii Kunhanui . In this way written in the hand 
of Nallatat Pcrillat Taye Kanakkam ' Valli, witness knowing (ibis 
transaction) on behalf of parties who granted and who obtained 
Attippcr with water of what is contained within these boundaries of 
the said piece of bnd~6«N»aM»lj>nbn *«o, (Cod’s land) on the 
east, Ama.t Kolia (*«»t -^fortress) on tho south, «bW)«il-a .so 
(Adiyodis land) on the west, and Alckamvitlil Naynr’s Korappalli on 
the north. 


from n copy received from Iho TTu/.ur Shorisliular, Mulahar 


No. 13. 

AUippr/Inhdnmnam (m.g'l^nnwu* «*«■«), executed in Chinga 
Nyayar (sityamt — solar month) oi tho year (which lias) advanced to 
(ojarrr.) 71)5 I'ufiv’aviltil Kunnummal Kundunialaehen Taye (jhandu 
Kuruj), kora Kmup and Taye kunlian Kuril]) of ruttuppattanatt - 
Ur ( £«t -= village), received tho current market value (<Kn»«.ojiv.aA» 
miiti). aroma ) of tlieir Kunnummal house, and having received the full 
value in gold (lainrnc), m a way extinguishing the water (right) and 
extinguishing tho price, granted tho Attippcr and water (<«s''«ryo, rr?lra 0 ), 
after settling the price (oj'lcnj by joining the nearest Anantiravars 
for the time being (mongo'.. and with the 

knowledge ot tho neighbours (aiiaum) and of tho over-lord (ojard = lord 
or master). In this way (awai»»r,), m the blessed naiuf (™ ®mr, aw 
<m*) (?) o) Nallatat I’erillatta Taye, Kunilleri l ralars. sitting inside 
(a«B«ip2»n ymj» f.aakolrrfs.), paid the current market value ol Ilia 
Kunnummal house belonging to (®®e»), the said Kandumnlachon 
Tayo Ohaiulu Kurnp Kora Knrup, and Kunlian ICunip. settled the price 
(oflfti acOai) and obtnmcd UlC Attippcr and water)mi,7e. t .o.-ee - a.amrarii). 
In this way (lorroixw) the good and bad stones («.,•» e ty ). slump of 
mix vomica (tie-s-'' 1 - „.rrTi) the front side and back side (g-c.--..fine.) ? 
thorns (gaff). cobras ($m.6*J*m»‘). hidden treasure and the vessel in 
wliieli it is secured ( m a jH ), anc l "<d°i included m the fom 
boundaries ot tho said house (oy 1 ) are gianted as Attipjiei and watei 


1 It should tio noticed llmf. though the usual modem meaning ol /w/ii/mi, is 
riec.-fidtl, its original manning is n piece. or frnament or share, of anything. Wlien Iho 
Nnyar “ 800 ” woro brooking up Ihoir communal rigliis in Imnl, this word prolinhl.y 

» Probably KanakkapiUa. = writer, accountant of the temple. 

of Kolnttunad. 

• Seo no to to Docd No. 20. 

I Tho Ko (king) is not lioro mentioned, but sen Deed No. U. 

“ Litorally, nameless. 

























COLLECTION Oh' LEEDS 




Unvyma and Aina 1 Oga = turtle (?)| and Ini] (ea>), am] Mala- 

puram (awjjoo — hill side), and Nany.i (,r..?,^ u — a poison used m fish¬ 
ing), ami limiting (roos!Jj|“) and everything, oi whatever description (ao.6ia_, 
61^;®'). Thus Nariman Chumaran and heirs (muM) obtained (oo^p 
4j*«w«Biit), by paying the current market value (nufywnuiis), the Kile- 
Otani Taravad, Desam, Dcsadhipatyam, Ambalnpatli ■ (ucwee.isb^ 
Urayma, hill (aei), Malapuram (lull-side), Nanya (mm}'), and hunting 
Mukkan and heirs (anmiW) accordingly granted Attipper with water, 
after receiving tlie current market value, and Naranan flliumaran and 
heirs (wdlnurJ) obtained Attippor with water after paving the current 
market value, as witnessed on behall ot both grantor and grantee by the 
Sabluivattam (ceecuio — circle of assembly). Written in the hand of 
Putiyetat Komunni. 

Note .—Tlio original is in Vultoluttu clmraetov. A clause near llm eml is imper¬ 
fect, and linn beoil omitted. Tlio copy from which lies tninslnt.iuu 1ms been made 
was obtained from Kiloppatt Toyyau Mcnon of Walluvama! J alula Malabar 

No. 28. 

AUijqwttolaiaranam executed in the month 

(aicroo) of Karkidakam of the year 8!)8. 3 Samndayattiri Panikkar and 
heirs (mtnpMil) have given, with water (nflcs'l), the Attipipier of the 
land (rrflei.) called Vollath oluva, sowing 12 paras and belonging to tile 
throo Panikkars oi Vellatt Samudayam («ai»m3<r»i5iMa»«i»V* oJmfWA. 
eh^rg.ta,.), after receiving 3 the market Attipper gold (enJrvsM'sIsijjoQ, 
onjotm’), then found by four people (romncrwj'i.aens). In this way Paliyatt 
Mannen Komi and heirs (awnPaa*) have bought with water the land 
(crfleio) eallod Vcllatt oluva, sowing 1.2 paras, after paying (Mojnqrmaion) 
the market Attipper gold then found by four people. The witnesses 
who know this arc Mangalassa Nambutiri and Kilani Nambtitiri. Written 
by Pattatt Raman. 

}Vote .—Translated from a copy roeoived from tlio Dewnn of Cochin. 


AllippellolakarunaM executed in the solar 

month of Karkidakam, 898, 1 Dliann Vyalam. Kolappurat Nokan Na¬ 
rayanan and heirs (omPaol) received the current market value (mem 
sirurioTTOinoc) from 1 Palayur Viyatan Manichan, and granted him tlie 
Attipper with water of Mnrkankanrli Nilam, Kochmga Nilam, Telakka 
Nil am, Atamban Nilam, Patinharc Vellakunmi paramha, and Narnhan 
Pallhnanyayal (tj@b10«bk>« 1 ), situated in IrimbaJasseri Besam. Thus 


1 Perhaps tlio snat shaped lilco a turtle, or pcrhnps A nibulapntli, tlio scat, of honor 
in a temple. Tim Avia, howovor, was probably portable, while the Ambulupudi, 
waa fixed in the outer sirlo of tlio wall of tlio sanctuary. 

a Hero Amhalapcidi sooms to bo tlio equivalent of .'lino, vide nbovc. 

1 Receiving and paying aro qualified by thophrnso ajQjnqa.oMBO, which cannot 
bo cloavly made out. If mqjA is 11 corruption of ^auo, tlion tlio clause may moan 
« in a way extinguishing tho right of tin. tlu-oo,” i.c., throo Tanikltars. But if 
stands for m ojo 6, then tho clause may mean “ in a way extinguishing the right of 
Mavan, a doily of Nayars.” Tho Panikkars being called Ramudnyam favours this 
int.orprclat.ion. Kindly tho word may moan that tlio l;,ghl oxt.ngmshcd was as 
far as iiio mango troo,” i.e., tho timbov right. On this lust point compavo Deed 
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value sold 1 the lands (mW) and produce (nJai«= fruit), including (.wsc "■) 
the hidden treasure (noig-j") and the vessel in which it is secured ( ^uy") 
comprised within the said four boundaries. I’ulakkal Mittalevittil Kam- 
maran Otonun purchased (the same) by paying the current market value. 
The witness (mu.d 1 corruption of m raoT) who knows tins (transaction) 
is Kuppadakkal Kannan Kaniniaran and the witness who knows the 
house (?) [<oiOmn)u<Jo rratuP (?)] is Vellyodan Cliindan Koran. With the 
knowledge of these, written in the hand of Talavil Narayanan Snnknran. 

Note.— Translated from a copy received from the District Munsif ofKavai, 
Chirukkal taluk. The original is in Tamil (Kolclutln) olumielers. 


Attippettolcduranam (mi^lo-.ajcnooaaio.rosrr.-,), executed in the solar 
month (siMcaii) ofDhanu of the year 032. 1 Nechchikkot Hainan Kitta- 
nan (aifl -or,* = vulgar form of Krishnan) and heirs (o.mj'V.vi) received 
from (us.Tpst = from the hands of) Kuruppatt Ciiirukota and heirs 
(njmikji) the current market value (mmMiaiao mnnin ). Thus having 
received the current market value, Nechehildtot Hainan Kittanan and 
heirs granted = literally wrote and gave) the Attippcr 

«|W as water property (ofttsns*?.) with water (*»».) of his Kotum- 
anna land ( v"qj ) sowing 6 paras in Kurichcliikknredesnm. Thus having 
paid tile current market value, Kuruppat Ciiirukota and heirs obtained 
[odlfn^vaiaaiem!. -= literally had or got (it) written] the Attippcr as water 
property ir/ricj - rt with water of the Kotumanna land sow ing (i paras in 
Knriehcliikkare desam. Thus Nechchikkot Human Kittanan and 
heirs granted the Attipper as water property with water of the 
Kotumanna (land) of 6 paras. Thus having paid the current market 
value, Kuruppatt Ciiirukota and heirs obtained (gj>f see 

note above) the Attipper as water property with water of Kotumanna 
(land) of 6 paras in Knriehcliikkare desain. Thus Raman Kittanan and 
heirs granted (oay-<oA;,a s*iT:n[) the said land. Thus Ciiirukota and 
heirs obtained (od.^raO^si.ftiirraont) the said land. The witnesses who 
know this in behalf of the grantor and of tile 

grantee are Koravankuli Mayor and Atlittre 

Kora Mappilla. Written in the hand of Cliiraman. 

Notb,—T ranslator! from n copy received from the the Dcwnn of Cochin. 

No. 40. 

Attippeltolakaranam (vto glapjooorraa,err,□), executed in the solar 
month (s®iwi) of Mithunam of the year 934. 1 Having received the 
current market value (m croencjiro mi.) from (s cgM* — from the hands 
of) the Uralar in the blessed name (rafl smiies'su ,;A) of Knriehcliikkare 


right (compare Deed No. 4). If so, it w important to observe exactly the things 
of the host known incidents of t.ho water birthright. 

3 It is suggested in a note to Deed No. 2 that, possibly Iho trunsfor of freehold 
“ by water ” anno into the country with the Vodic Brahmans, whose influence was 
novor so groat in this part of Iho country (North Kohittunad, Chirnkknl (sink) as 
it was fartlior soutli. Possibly, therefore, this deed and, perhaps, No. t.j also woro 
moant to bo froohold doods. They woro certainly handed in as copies of so-oallod 
Jonrnnm doods. 

3 A.D. 1756-57. 1 A.D. 1759. 










Tovar (ai.oj* — god) Teehchikkot Chakkan Ramar and heirs (-o.cniW) 
granted = wrote and gave) the Attipper (wgl-ngj-t) 

witli pouring water («a«M*nfl) of liis Rati paramha of 7 paras in the 
Muti desam. Thus having paid the current market value (tho Uralars) 
obtained «.-*=Jitcmlly had or got (it) written] the Attipper 

with pouring water of Rati paramha of 7 paras in the Muti desarn. Thus 
Chakkan Ramar and heirs granted see note above) 

the said land. Thus having paid the current market value, the Uralar 
in the blessed name of Kurichchikkare Tovar obtained (i®y>nn ^•aftosnsonit, 
see note above) the said land. The witnesses who know this in behalf 
of the grantor (grails « 5 »»2®.) and grantee arc 

Koravankuli Nayar and Malamavatiyil Makkachar. Written in the 
hand of lCoyat Kondu. 

Note .—Trunshitod from a copy received from tho hmvnn of Cochin 

No. 41. 

AttippMnlahtnmmn executed at Cilittur 

Mannatt 1 (cm® 1 ) in Kilappatayur Nad in the solar month (awnout) 
of Minam 938 ", iklavam Vyalam. Eluvatt Raman Chattan and heirs 
(rom.r'ajrt) received from Ambat, Manchu Raman tho current market value 
(«nJn,a.;do<.). The object of receiving the said market value is Eluvatt 
Raman Chattan and heirs give as water porperty (enirtqaari) liy pouring 
water the Nir Attipper (ml.ci'irjyrt) of tho land (mmtb) called Otasera 
above the Rorayatta Nilam and below the Aiukkan Ohira, comprising 
plots sowing 00 paras of paddy and the parambas ( W) on both sides 
(dOTiM) and the upper and lower produce (iSotfuccjaio ■aVoamtiio) and 
theNuri (oaol = space required for planting seedlings) and the Nuriyida 
Raluta (aa.o'VansnJipj." -- interval between the planting of seedlings). 
Tlius Ambat Raman and Manclm and Raman and heirs (mcriiW) by 
giving the current market value obtained as water property (roll 15 
the Nir Attipper with the pouring of water of the said land Otasera 
above the Porayatta Nilam and below the Aiukkan Chira, comprising 
plots sowing 60 paras of seed and the parambas on both sides, and 
the Nuri (a»»l = tile space required to plant seedlings) and Nuriyida 
Raluta (craio'lmr's 1 ,j S f e ," = interval between tho planting of seedlings). 
Thus Raman Chattan and heirs receiving the current market value 
have executed this, and likewise Manchu Raman and heirs paying 
the current market value have got this executed. Thus the witnesses to 
this are Elamally Chcnur Raman and Chonnalikat Chattan Raman. 
Written in the hand of Acliatt Knndu. 

Note .—Trtmslftlotl from u copyrocoivcd from tho Nullopnlli AnUnmlta Vuliva 
Monnndiyar of Cochin Stnto. 

No. 42. 

To the Adhikari (muflAaidl) of Tirumala Revara (s.om) in Cochin. 
Heard from Cochin Sangara Pillay that boundaries were fixed (.ngml 
to the compounds 11 Hauansawc* ^literally tho site of a habitation) 
and lands 1 (Aticcrofe) belonging to Tirumala devasam in the tracts (,o_,®a 

' See note to Dood No. 21. ‘ AJhlTM. 

> Probably manors would bo more correct. Sea noto to Deed No. 26. 

* Sc.i noto to Dond No. 12 rognrding Knruhun. 


i 
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c/amdo) included in Turavur and Manakkottuttu (subject to) Clierttala 
Mandavattum ' Vatukkal ' and that copies were brought and deposited 
[srocraojoj^O^ (?)] at the Mandavattum Vatukkal (iseemo 0 f 

documents (jj-jzoarsM&s) relating to properly held on Erakkarayma “ 
(osoa»JiDwg) and Janmam (tare.). Therefore I have relinquished (auTlsnijmm) 
in behalf of the devasvam of the Mupra “ (?y) and -J of what is Janmam 
(areo) and Erakarayma (off,o-6>ana^) documents whereof have been found. 
Enjoying (them) thus the Mickavaram 1 of Erakarayma should bo paid 
annually to the Mandavattum Vatukkal and receipts ( jjI^“) taken. Thus 
to this effect written on the 10th of the month (eoanc) of Makaram of 
the year 945 " under the orders of His Highness (•oOffioAga^sojJWirr.cy) 
by Anancha Pevumal Anancha Pcrumal, tho Valia Mcleluttu Knnakku 

Note .—Translated from a copy received from tho Dowmi of Cochin Sluto. 


Altipper ola karemam (m^mfyomeJArasmo), executed on the closing 
(onJodi.ar,) solar month (appenst) of the Chingam of the year 951.“ 

Pilapammbil Kelan Roman and heirs (asmlV-ort) having received the 
current market Attippcr value (n-urtoculai as found at the 

time by four people (m<mmoii*n ms) granted (c®y®9e*isfflm.anb = literally 
wrote and gave) the Attippcr with pouring of water (mhamftzrafl) of 
the plot (a<me°) lying east to west on the northern slope (o.soes mjio&lc*) 
of the hill in the western Odi («sl = division or range of fields) of Karaka 
Akathutta belonging to them (<w»-a>.e»sii!) in Kutuvur desam, so as to 
extinguish the (right in) mango tree (a'Qja.o) 7 tho (right in) sand (ztmainm) 
and the right in water («s*an<o) and to convoy the right of ceremony 
(aebv es *fl) " without any dispute respecting this and touching that 
(arnisio onuomr.ajciisy'l aaioimloiioiijsoma). In this way Iluvan Tharayolil 
KalavanMaman and hens (mmilzM) obtained the Attippcr with pouring 
of water (.-nlmaa-aMii) of the plot (*>«rec) lying cast to west on the 


1 Mandapam (Sansli.) = open ahotl or hall, anti Vnlil (Dim.) door, goto, 
chief ontranco. Taken togothor thoy mean a Tuhsildar’s oflico. 

- A right by which a small pnraptul is paid to tho jnnmi by the nmno of Era- 
Micharam. It is not gonornlly ronewed, but of lato it is removed on payment of 
Oppu and Tusi alone. It is now rccogni'/.od ns redeemable. 

3 Literally , tliroo ( Munnu) paras (bushels), J.c., 3 parns per 10 pnrns, tho Stato 
share of tho not produce. 

1 Tho Mupra assessment in tho Native Slfttos of Travaneoro and Cochin is perhaps 
tho rolic of tho untdont Ko-Paltamram [see noto to paragraph (?) of Deed No. 3]. 
It. is certainly noteworthy that if nNambudiri in Trnvnncnro sells this freehold land 
to anyono but aNntnbudiri, an obligation to pay Mupra (in the case of wet lands, and 
ICttayil onnn (1 in 8 in tho caso of garden lands) immediately attaches to tho lands, 
—(Ward and Connor’s Survey Alorno., p. 63. Trivandrum Ed.) Tho brahman 
hiorarehy had evidently prior to tho execution of Deed No. 2 (A.D. 774) beon 
admitted to privileges equal or perhaps superior to thosofeonferred on the Jews and 
Syrians. Thoso privileges won) probably hereditary, hut not assignable to any 
ono but Nambtidiris. 

* Miclta (l)mv.) - hoiglil, nbovo, and Varam (Drav., perhaps from varam, 
incomo) — slinre in general. 

1 Thoso soom to indicato that tho timber-right, tho oarth-right, and tho wator- 
right woro given up. 

* It is not eloar what, this moans. 
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northern slope of the western hill end belonging to JCelan Koninn and 
heirs, in a manner to extinguish the (right in) mango tree (cuaimo), tho 
(right ill) sand (omiotm), awl flic (right in) water (r»*woo), and to 
convey tile right of ceremony (osa, and without any dispute 

respecting this and touching that (aomw.’ejKrn uaAw 

Thus the witness who knows this is Otnparamlratt Kiltnnan Nayar. 
Written by Poringclil Chonnan. 

Note. -Tmmlntcd from a copy rcooivcd from tho Siihordiimfo Judgo of British 
Cochin. 


No. 44. 

Tins IS Attippdlolakaranam written in the solar 

month (navo.c) of Tuiam of the year 954. 1 Talikokkat Parameswaran 
Trivikraman and heirs (comPeort) have given, by receiving the market 
(sinjrio : '= literally, born or produced) Attipper • value (amsVgjomico) 
as then found (<a®'i) by four people (cr »■ *) tlie Attipper with pouring of 
water (aftmoeM#) and accompanied by daninam right (sra«nsK —literally 
born • fruit) over their (lands) m lahkolangara Dcsam and bounded on 
the east by (the land called) J otn-pata. west of Pnngolani and Kunnatotn- 

pata, on the west.on the south by Puli Kandam and Mana- 

kkattilavan’s dwelling compound (ema.»a§)ejajn<> {pro’* 

... .north.field and Pilakkat paramba oi 

_on the east by the Patinliare Devasvam Totuva, c 


..jungle (u 
to omission of words 
four boundaries (m .101 
Nalpatinam land, Ki 
total of punja lands 
parambas (ajn-r; rf °) Nt 
and lieirsfr 


,f 38 pal 


ir Nan 


Is (>,c 


Inch owing 
1 of 8 paras, 


esaid hiiidsfa^-Wi) and parambas ( unenj) 
and the waste (gi) uminiparamna m me cast aim west with 

flowing water (iT?lc..o& 2 imi"l) and water caused to eomc into contact (trflm 

gij ) along with tho .Janmam right (n cmo , see note above). 

Witnesses knowing (this) are Ponnallur, Kaittampilli, Katalimimallur, 
Kilakkiniyodilatt Koklm. 

Note .—Translated from n copy received from I lie Downn of Cochin Si ale. 

No. 45. 

Atllppettolaknranam (mjlojMBoojsw.nMm,), executed at Tatta Man- 
galam Mannatta' (arm<@,“) in Palayur Nad (cn>%) in the solar month of 
l£umbliam in the year 957. “ Dlianu Vyalam Sliippi Anuniyar, daughter 
of Tlioppa Pattar, 8 a Paradesi (nJtca.i-.«'i = foreigner) and herns (.aWlem/i) 
residing at ICakurissi Akaram (mamo — a Brahman house) received 
from Ambat Banian Ittumii Raman the current market value (onjvjo ..eie,,) 
Thus the object of recoil ing the said market value is that, Sliippi Ammiyar 
and heirs (mu'W) give by pouring water as water properly (ofbij.-o'val) 
the Nir Attipper (mltmoglojy.ljof 2 kandams (plots) sowing ISOnalis (n a^d) 


f't t J °'° th ° c,oso n f°. n ' 1 “ , ' io j 1 hoi'ivcon tho llrnv. Peru oml the Kunskritiscd form 
* See nolo to dood No. 24. 1 A.IX 1781-82. Host Const Brahman. 


) 
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of paddy and situated below your land (w^ra) 1 called Otasira mlam 
of Chamba (?) and above our Rarakknl Kandam (plot) and the parambas 
(njiW) on both sides ( '. < 0 * 0 of it together with the upper and lower 
produce («**,*«<». *°l k Vieajo). , Thus Ambat Unman Tttunni Raman and 
heirs (.-..crxTIeot) obtained with the pouring of water as Nirmutal (nl'lsvi 
—water property) the Nir Attipper (■-i“ln> 3 io a j<t) of the abovesaid two plots 
of land below the Otasira land ofChambatt l^ia") and above the Parak- 
kal Kandam anil sowing 12 paras of seed, and the parambas on both sides 
of it with the upper and lower produce ('tar-ncoi Al^^caiojo). Thus 
the witnesses who know this are Kilatti Arangan Chattan and llanikatt 
Kandan Teyyan. Written in the hand ot Eluvatt Thoppu. 

Mannadiytir of Cochin Hlato. 

No. 46. 

Attippc.tlola!carunam(m,fiK:^n^a-o,«setr^)x-xcmtM at Chittur Mannatt 5 
in the. solar month (aa^.t) of Eilavam in the year 959 ‘ Knmhliam 
Vyalam. Porayatt Raman and heirs (omfox) received the current 
market value cutcum) from Ambat Kaman Ittunni Ine 

object (^.. 4 , 0 ) of receiving tlie said market value is that Porayatt Raman 
and heirs give () with pouring water as water propelt.j (coUq <d) 
the Nir Attipper of the Kandam* (a*.c *-plot) sowing 1 l 

paras seed, bounded on the north by your (®»*n) land (o -.. 3 v) called 
Otasira Annnkonath <■ and on the south by our 

/reiBBsis) Nilam, cast by Tiruttillatt. Nilani, and on the west by tlie slopo 
( 6 )ojb 8 a.’®) of the paramba, together with the (right of) guarding 1 (oji-moi 
or njjoioi = sentry or guard) and Karayma 1 (a-awa) as well as the 
upper and lower producc(M^ e , t uc^/, c =.o>)and everything of whatever 
description (^[H^isO comprised within these four boundaries. 
Ambat Raman Ittunni Raman and heirs (m.-nflaj*) obtain with the pouring 
of water as water property (.-ol.tij -,.<*) the Nir Attipper b y 

giving the said market value of the Kandam (plot) sowing 12 paras and 
bounded on the north by the Otasira Annakonath Nilam, on the south 
by their (™>rass) Nilam, on the east by Tiruttillatt Nilam. and on the 
west by the slope of the paramba together with the right of guarding 
(ojiumojO and Karayma as well as the upper and lower produce and 
everything of whatever description comprised within 

these four boundaries. Thus the witnesses who know this are Chattan 
Raman and Chennalikot Teyyan Raman. Written in the hand ot 
Tatchat Kandu. ^ II 1 t V 1 ' 


No. 47. 


Atlifjvltolril-nrnvani 
month (fflsiai'i) of Karim 
Narayanan Clnimaran 


(.iTO 3 lsij^no 3 iiix.,DCtr. 1 ), executed in the solar 
idakam of the year 969. * Chirakkal Panayanullil 
and heirs (•».cn'lao<t) having received the market 


of Deed No. 3 ; also notos 
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No. 52. 

IlOYAL LETTER ADDRESSER TO CIIOLAYKARA (NAMBL’TIRI). 

Whereas the document executed on the Sth Jlithunam 991 by Tama- 
rasseri Namhutiri of Kariyannur Muri, in Chengalikkot l'ravirtti, autho¬ 
rizing 1 Cholaykara Namhutiri to hold and 1 enjoy, in the capacity of 
Anantiravan,' the Tamarasscri Taravad and the property, movable and 
immovable, slaves, chest of documents (M.u^1.-_:eJ£(ro), Desam, Desadhi- 
patyam, Ambalapadi, Urayma, and everything else belonging to that 
Taravad " has been produced before us; and whereas Tamnrasseri 
Namhutiri and the female members are dead and Cholaykara has married 
in that Taravad and has been enjoying the property and titles pertaining 
to the same; and whereas Cholaykara lias communicated the matter 
to us by a letter, we hereby direct that Cholaykara do hold and enjoy 
the said Tamarasscri Taravad and the property, movable and immovable, 
slaves, chest of documents (v.-utfVssitn:.), Desam, Desadhipntyani. Am- 
balapadi, Urayma, and everything else attached to the Taravad. Written 
in the month of Vrischikam 1021 * M.E. in the hand of Ravi at til Krishnan, 
in the prcscnco and under the orders of Kanayannur Kovilukat Tam- 

Pal^mt'Town." !,1 “ tCd '* f '° m ^ ° r 

No. 53. 

ROYAL LETTER ADDRESSED TO PAT1YUR (NAMBUTIEI). 

Whereas the document executed by Nangayya and Nangeli, the only 
members (female) of Rattallur Illam in Etakkulam Muri of Arippalam 
Pravirtti, authorizing” Patiyur Namhutiri to hold and 4 enjoy the pro¬ 
perty, movable and immovable, slaves, chest of documents (on.i/lr, jemroo), 
Ambalapadi, Urayma, titles and honors attached to Vcllinatlan Pagoda, 
Desam, Desadhipatyam, and everything else belonging to that Taravad- 
has been produced before us and Pattallur Nangeli is dead, we hereby 
direct that Patiyur Namhutiri do hold and enjoy, as he has hitherto done, 
by virtue of the document aforesaid, the Pattallur Taravad, and the pro¬ 
perty, movable and immovable, slaves, chest of documents (•cojsV-ji-rsmc), 
belonging to the same, Ambalapadi and Urayma of Vellittat Pagoda, 
Desam and Desadhipatyam, and everything else connected with the said 
Taravad, and maintain'the female Nangayya, Written in the month of 
Dhanu 1031 '' M.E. in the hand of Pavvattil Krishnan, in the presence and 
under the orders of Iringatnkkute Kovilakat Tamburan. 

Note .—Translated from a copy received from Xollissori Siva Uonuivyon of 
rolglmt Town. 

No. 54. 

Janmam' deed (ca r».».) executed by 1, Erceliehan «//«.» Click - 
kunni Nayar ; 2, Cliandu Nayar ; 3, Cliattu Nayar, sons of Koletutta- 
knriyettina Cheratamnm ; and 4, Kreelichan Nayar, son of Ponnutti 
Amnia in Nedungottur Desam, Kottuli Amsam, Calicut Taluk, to Rama 
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alias Unnippera Kurup, son of Matiravima Chcrukotlu Cherunni Amina 
of the above Dcsam, on the 12th Chingam of the year (5io»ej«) 1050, 

corresponding to 26th August 1881. Whereas Ks. 300 was fixed 
as the Janraam value (uireaPis) of 1, Vadakkemuhikkandam (oisMC'i&eu 
fejTCo = northern corner land) in the eastern division (»sl) of Kilakko 
(eastern), Mantayar Nilam (or, - land) ; and 2, VadaUku Padinyarc 
Mulakkandum Pararaba (north-western corner portion of the paramba) 
in Vcluttur Paramba, specified in the schedule below, which are our 
Janmam, we have this day granted (mmil®l«(t») the Janmam of the 
property ’(qj .•>*<*), with everything of whatever description ( 
amtis-fflst); 'out of the Janmam value of Ks. 300 duo to us (mjMratfcaaojnio 
— literally, that ought to come to us) we have reserved (irfW»i) Rs. 103, 
being the Kanam and loan including interest (njeflw^sl), 

due by us the first and second executants to Cheinmalasseri Patinyarayil 
Koru ICurup on land No. 1, and its. 166-10-0, being the Kanam and loan 
(.ascaijjjij), including interest (. elV^s'), duo to you on the paramba 
No. 2, making under the two heads (oja>,.o m Pri) Ks. 270-10-0, and the 
balance of Rs! 20-6-0 we have received in cash (6,co<r»,„) from you, and 
we are satisfied as to the Janmam value of Ks. 300 ; we have therefore 
no claim (m ) and concern (e.iwii) about your possessing (msal) 

and enjoying (micoeofU.) the property (ai,»*<*) as Janmam (arazoair) 
under this (deed) (s.vilmji*). 


Where pro- 

situated. 

J 

Name o 1 
Property. 





A 

| 

! 

1 


f 

1 

| 


| 

I 

■ | 

£ 

§ 

1 

1 

L 


3 

'}• 

* 

Kilakke Man- 
1 fayar Niiatli, 

1 Kilakko Odi- 
yil Vudakke, 

Valattnr* I 

Vadakkepa- 
dinynro Mu* 

15 

■t 

Padin- 

SZ- 

vakuni 

Nilam. 

Valattnr 

Kilakko 

Valftttur 

sr." 

‘E":. 

ba. 

sr 

CT 

ba. 

Cliattu 

Unnip- 

Kuriyet- 

Nayar. 

Unnip- 

Kup. 


Epperpettalu, the samo word used in Deed No. 4. 
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Adinia. 

Adima Parainbu. 

Adimappanani, see 

Adinynya Urukkal, see 
Revenue. 

Alipadam. 

Alisilavu. 

Alukiya Attippor, see 
Perum Artliam. 

Ambalappadi, see 

Desam. 

Amsapatram.. 

Anakkomban. 

Anappidi, -see Revenue. 

Angara., see Revenue. 

Anubliavam. 

Anubhogam, see Anub- 
luvvam, also Kulicli- 
rhokam. 

Aphalam. 

Areca. 

Attadakkam, see Rave- 

Attaladakkam, set 


Attippettola. 

Attuvcppu. 

Ayudhakatti, 

ungakatti. 


Botelnut, see Areca. 


Cliala, see Houses. 
Changngatum. 
Changngatam, see 
Revenue. 


CJhangngatikkuri Kalya- 
nam, see flhangngn- 
tikkuri. 

Charadayam, see Rovo- 


Clienkombu, see Re 

Cihorikkal, see. Revet: 
Cherlabham. 

Cheru, see. l’odi. 
Chornjanmam. 
Ohormnakkal. 

Chira. 

Chungam, see Revoi 
Coconut. 

D 

Dasta balds i. 
Dosadhipatyam, 

Desalsoyma, see TVs, 
Desam. 

Dcsavali, see. Desam. 
Dravvam, see Otti. 

E 

ll™"ec Revenue. 


Fanam. 

Forfeiture of 1c 
Kanaia. 


Gold 0 ' Fa 

Fanam. 


Illakkur. 

Illam, see Houses. 
Improvements, see Kau- 

Inakkunuui. 

Incidents, see Kanam. 
Iruualipaltam, see Pat- 


Jack tree. ^ 

Jam'nakkaval. see Jan- 
Jaiimakkolu, see Jan- 
Janmalckudiyan, see 

,/anmapanayam Fluttu, 
see Jauinam. 
Jamnapanaya m Ola Ka. 
Janmapanayam Ola 
Karanam, see 

| .Tnmmi, see Janmam. 












N— coni. 

Nikuti Sishtam, see 
Nikuti Chittu. 

Nikuti Vittu, see Nikuti 
Chittu. 

Nilal Kuttam, see Kut- 

Nilam, see Kandam. 
Nirmutal. 

Nokkiohartta. 
Nokkiyclutta Peimasi, 
see Nokkiohartta. 


Oart. 

Old Viray Fanam, se, 
Fanam. 

Oppu. 

Otti. 

Ott ikkum-pura mcyulla 


Pada Kuttam, see Kut- 

Padam, see Kandam. 
Pakuti ola, see Amsapa- 

Palisa Madakkam. 
Pallimanyayal, see Palli- 
yal. 

Pallinyaval. see Palliyal. 
Palliyal. 

Palliyali, see Palliyal. 
Palparambu. 

Panaya Eluttukaran, 
see. Panayam. 
Panayam. 

Panaya patta Knlikka- 
nam, see Kulikkanam. 
Panda,klcaval. 
Pandarani. 

Pandi. 

Panikkar. 

Para. 

Parambu. 

Para of seed land, see. 
Pam. 

Pasima, see Pasuma. 
Pasuma. 

Patam. 

Pattachchittu, see Pat- 


Pattakkaran, see Pat- I Renewal, see Kanam. 


Pattali, see Pattam. 
Pattam. 

Pattnmali, see Pattam. 
Pattamola, aeePattoln. 
Pattan. 

Pattiimu randu. 
Pattola, see. Pattam. 
Pepper vine. 

Perpetual lease. 

Perum artham. 

Phalarn. 

Piclika, see. Houses. 

Pila, see Revenue. 
Pisharam. see Houses. 
Podi. 

Polichcheluttu. 
Poluttikkaran, see Muni- 


Salt-pans, see Salt. 
Sanar. 

Silakkasu, see Keikkuli. 
Silver Fanam, see Fa- 


Sthana-mana-avnkasain 


Svarupakknr. see Svaru- 


Pramani, see also Tara. 
Pravrittikkaran. 
Pravriltikkaran, see ah, 
Maniyani. 
Proprietors. 

Puldl. 

Pulaj’atta penna. se 
Revenue. 

Punam. see Modan. 
Punja. 

Pura, see Houses. 
Purappad, see Kanam. 
Purushantaram, se. 


Revc 

Puslipo 


■v Hon 


Tei, see Sisu. 
Tikappalisa, see Palisa. 
Tingalppanam. 

Tippnli. 

Tiruvatira Nyattutaln. 
Tittu, see Adimn. 

Tobacco. 

Todi, see Parambu. 
Toduppanaynm. 

Tol, see Revenue. 
Tottam, see Parambu. 
Tuaikkanara. 

U 









GLOSSARY 


XOTUS, ETC. 




The Adima grant of a paramba or garden was also often conferred by a 
superior lord, or Tala Udaya Tamburan, upon liis own Adiyan or vassal; 
but here it was in the feature of an Inam or gift, no consideration having 
been received for it by the proprietor. An annual trifling tribute of supe¬ 
riority is, however, reserved to the proprietor to prevent the garden being 
entirely alienated. The garden re veils to the proprietor on failure of heirs 
on thc'part of the Adiyan and if the Adiyan takes a part with the enemies 
of his natron, the latter may resume the property. T'ndcr any other 
circumstances the Adiyan cannot be dispossessed, and lie has the right, of 
burial within the garden. 



60ft” t ('lS79) t 


ADIMA PARAMBU. 

Adima (q. v.) Parambu (Dravidian) = higher or dry ground laid out 
in terraces, all fields too high for irrigation, an orchard, garden, 
compound. 

Is a garden given to a slave (not a Choruman or a person who can be 
sold), rather a vassal under the lord’s particular protection. A certain 
pattam is taken sometimes, aiul sometimes none. Land so given can 
never bo taken away, but remains with the vassal till his death. If lie 
dies without, heirs it reverts to the lord paramount. A Vettuvan or 
salt manufacturer who had got such a piece of land at Calicut said it 
was a place where lie could be buried. He seemed to consider it a privilege 
insured to him. 

ADIYAN. 

Prom Dm.vidian adi ( = base, bottom, foot), means servant, slave. 

Is literally slave, both m Tamil and JIalayalani, and in the Northern 
Division of Malabar it is applied to the real slaves, but in South Malabar it 
means generally vassals. Under the old system, where every Tiyan was 
under a kind of vassalage to some superior, to some patron, to a Tam Imran 
as he is commonly called, the patron was bound to protect, him and to 
redresss any petty wrongs Ire might sustain, and the client or vassal 
acknowledged his dependent state by yearly presents, and was to lie 
ready with his personal services upon any private quarrel of Ins patron. 
This'kind of dependency gave the patron no right of disposal of the person 
of his vassal as a slave, nor did it acquit tile dependent individual of a 
superior obligation to the Raja or his representatives, the Desavali, 
and Neduvali, upon a public emergency. 
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Individuals were often clients of the church, which, by means of its 
representatives, the Uralar, was hound to protect them. Even at the 
present day an individual will immediately say who his Tamburan or 
patron is, and the yearly presents are still kept up. 


ALIPADAM. 

From (Dravidian) ali = (the ocean, the deep) and (Sanskrit) padam 
(a range, especially of rice-fields). 

Alam means, as in Tamil, depth, lowness, and padam field. The 
word applies to the lowest rice-lands. 


ALI STLAVU. 

Ali. properly ala. or aluku (Dravidian), means the high wall round an 
orchard. Silacu, properly chela vu (Dravidian), means expense. 

The expense of preparing gardens. It bears the proportion of 20 per 
cent, to the established valuation of trees, which is settled in making the 
Kulikkanam. This being added to the value of the trees, which in 
most places is half a rupee a coconut tree, the proprietor must pay for 
both, or else the interest of the two sums, according to the usual rate of 
the place, is included in the Pramanam and deducted from the pattain. 


AMSAPATRAM or Pakuti Ola. 

Amspatram, from Sanskrit Amsom (— share, part) and Sanskrit 
Pat-ram. (= a leaf, a letter). 

Pakuti Ola, from Dravidian pakuti (= division, share) and Dravidian 
nla (— palm leaf, a writing leaf). 

Is a deed of division of hereditary property among relations ; another 
kind of Panaya Ola Karanam for rieo-lands ; it is also called Muri: the 
same deed is used for plantations, audit is called in addition ICotti- 
adakkam on account of these words boing in the deed, which show that 
it refers to plantations. 

Is a deed under which a Janmi makes over land for money borrowed. 
The mortgagee pays himself the interest and gives to the Janmi the 
purapad or residuo of the pattam after deducting the interest, and 
in some cases the land tax is also to bo deducted. The land is to lie 
restored on payment of the debt without any deduction of Sakshi, and 
no Polichcheluttu is allowed under this deed. The interest is supposed 
to be rather high in this transaction compared with that of many other 


ANAKKOMBAN. 


From Dravidian Ana (= elephant) and Dravidian kombu (= tusk 
ivory). 


A species of fine paddy grown in the Palghat District in low rice- 
lands, which is ten months in coming to maturity. It is heating. It 
is generally exported to Coimbatore, where it fetches ono-twonticth 
more than any other kind of paddy. 




GLOSSARY 




ANUBHAVAM or Anubhooam. 

(Sanskrit) = enjoyment, usufruct. 

A deed of gift of land as a reward for services performed, answering, 
perhaps, to Inam land. The holder can no 1 , be dispossessed, and the 
right is lioroditary ; hut if the grantee or any cfhis descendants die 
without heirs, the land reverts to the Janmi, and nil the succession of 
heirs the Janmi is entitled to Purushsuiturum. In some instances a 
trifling payment of one or two fanams is made by the grantee to the 
Janmi in token of acknowledgment of proprietorship. An hereditary 
grant of Anubhavarn of the purapad, or residue of purapad after deduc¬ 
ting mortgage interest, which remains in the hands of a mortgagee, is 
sometimes made to the mortgagee himself, or to some other person not 
connected with the land to whom the mortgagee is required to p.:y it. 


APHALAM. 

(Sanskrit) = unfruitful, from a (Sanskrit negative particle) and 
Sanskrit phalam (— fruit), perhaps from Dravidian palam 
(=- fruit). 

A tree past bearing. 

ARECA or Betel-Nut. (Arera Catechu.) 

The tree = Krmrngu, Kamundn, Kamindu, or Kaluvijngu (Dravidian) 
Its fruit^-4 rfaMa, Adekka (Dravidian), whence Portuguese Arera, 
The nut of the betel-nut tree (not the tree itself) in Malayulam, 
whence probab'y the botanical name areca. 

According to Arsliad Beg’s Settlement of 1783-84 or 1)59 of the 
Southern District, exclusive of Palghat— 

Total Trees . 3,301.19.7 

Aplialam or Sisu . 2,101,115 


Productive . 1.200,080 

HOOKS. S. O. 

Or about one-third assessable Revenue . 20,018 0 0 


59 productive trees per hoon, or 20 productive trees per rupee. 
The number according to the Janmi Pymaish account of !IS I. furnished 
by the Collector, Mr. Vaughan, was 4,409,84.5: of this past bearing 
1 326 052, pupils 1 .376.840, productive 1,700,345. I lnur revenue of that 
year,’ deducting past bearing and pupils, Rs. 5it.h.oO 1 qr. 32f mas ; 
avnrago assessment poi piocluctnc tiee 1-i.j ltax 

Holt _The number according to Uio Jnra»ibnnfli <hvouiHo of Tnsli 1280 (1879- 

80) wan 8,107,552, of which 1.601,003 wore returned as past bearing 3,304,740 as 









CHANG -\ T (1ATIKK CJPJ. 

from Sanskrit r.lmiujiujali (—convoy, guard, companion, friend) and 
Dravidinu Kuri (— lot. share, lottery, club). 


May be construed a season of friendship, a periodical association tile 
lodge- of friendship, a society of friends. It w as a meeting formerly very 
common in Malabar among the natives, and still partially kept np, for the 
purposes of conversation, of discussing any particular subject, of inquiring 
into the conduct of any individual. It is not, it appears, confined lo people- 
of the same caste, but the association was often composed of jVayers, 
Tiyars and. Mappilas. Besides promoting social intercourse, it has a 
tendency to prudential consequences. It induces economy. Where 
there is a variety of castes in the society, the entertainer gives to those 
who are not of his ow n caste a certain quantity of rice and allows them to 
dross it by their own people. It is supported by the subscription of the 
members in the following manner. Suppose there are 25 members; 
that each contributes 4 funams monthly, making a total stock for each 
month of 100 fa-nains ; that the society is limited to 2o months' dura¬ 
tion, and every member is obliged to give an entertainment to Hie party 
once in the course of Lhis period at his own house. It does nut come 
to the members in regular turn, hut is decided by lot, that is, every 
member places with his subscription a ticket with his name into the 
deposit., and a. ticket is draw'll every month b.v some indifferent person, 
and the person whose name appears on the ticket drawn gives the enter¬ 
tainment and is entitled to the amount, in deposit for the month. The 
entertainment is calculated to cost at most not more than 10 per cent, 
of one month’s subscription of all the members, and the great advantage 
is derived from drawing a ticket at an early stage on account of the interest 
upon the sum to the remaining period ; there is no other prize ; every 
member’s subscription amounts in tile end to the whole principal gain 
which lie can ever make. 


Tlie greatest disadvantages to any member are the drawing Ms ticket 
towards the close of the duration of the sooiety, the consequent loss 
of interests on his monthly subscription.-;, and the loss of principal 
expended in the entertainment to the extent of two or two and a half 
month’s subscription. 
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ENNAM. 



( = eight) and Dravidian onnu 

- three) and Dravidian para (= a 

Meaning one, to eight, and three pains ; it expresses the nature of the 
land-tax in the Travaneoro province. On the garden land one in eight 
(of the pattam or rent) is said to be taken, and on rice-lands three paras 
(out of ten). 

FANAM. 

From Dravidian Paiiam — coin, I'amun. money in general. 

Old Vi ray or Gold = 4 to a rupee. There are 124 Malabar pice to 
one fanam. 

New Vi ray or Gold = 3£ to a rupee. There are 14^ Malabar pice to 
one fanam. 

Silver — 5 to a rupee, and each fanam worth ten Malabar pice. 



GARCE. 

120 paras of 25 Maclcod seers, or 3,000 Maeleod seers, make a garce, 
Bombay salt, according to my experiment, weighs 90 lb. the para of salt, 
so that a garce is 10,800 lb. 

GRAMAM. 

(Sanskrit) = village. 

Equivalent to Agraharam in the Carnatic, a Bralrman village. At 
the time of Parasurama’s gift of the country to the Brahmans, 64 Gramams 


ETTUKKONNU and Muitaka. 

Eltuhkonnv , from Dravidian cltu 
( -= one). 

Muppara, from Dravidian nnmnv ( 
measure, bushel). 













It applies to trees sucli as the Moochy wood tree (moorka). which are 
planted expressly for the support of the vine. ' A coconut or jack would 
not be called a Kal. 

KALAMENI. 

From Dravidian Kalam. ( = pot, vessel, measure) and Drnvidian went 
( = body, shape, sample, average). 

An average. 


KALAPPAD. 

From Dravidian Kalam ( = a threshing-floor) and Dravidian pulu 
( - falling, falling into power of. rank, nature, measure of space and 
time). 

A term in use in the Walluvanad Taluk, and, perhaps, other places to 
the southward in Malabar. It means a threshing-floor, a house or a place 
for removing the grain from the straw, whether by threshing, or. as in 
Walluvanad. by treading with men. More generally it means a collection 
of paddy-fields under one. manager or cultivator, the produce of which is 
brought, to one threshing-floor. 


KALAY1. 

(From Dravidian kal = foot, stem, or stubble, and ayi ( = became) = 
the second cultivation of a riee-lield. 

Means rice of a second crop. It implies that one crop must have been 
cut in Kanni (September and October), and that the second crop is cut in 
Makaram (January and February). It does not apply to a crop cut in 
Makaram which had no previous crop. 

Note.—Kalayi Xihim is tho opposite of Ariri Nilam. which moans land on which 


KAIJCUKA PATINARU. 

Kal (Dravidian) = one-fourth ; kuruvu (Dravidian) = deficiency ; 
patinara (Dravidian) = sixteen. 

Quarter less 16 or loj Viray famous, which Desavnlis could receive in 
lines from inhabitants. If the fine amounted to 16 or above it, it was the 
right of the Naduvalis. 


KIRANI or Kamakkapph-l t. 

Derivation of Kirani is doubtful. Kanakkapilla, from Dravidian 
kanakku ( = accounts) and Dravidian ilia ( = child, honorary 
title). 

Writer or Accountant, In Malabar the first used exclusively for 
Portuguese and half-caste writers, the second is also used for them, but 
I (ind°it was also the common name for the Raja’s accountants m the 
Kadattanad. Kottayam (Cotioto), and Chirakkal Rajyams, 
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KANDAM. 
(Sanskrit) - 
A division i 


(Dravidian) = ground, soil, rice-field. 

Which means particularly rice-land ; means also a field (answering to 
a stnlhim in the Carnatic) having a distinct name, and having many 
kandams or divisions of banks for the convenience of irrigation. 


(.Sanskrit) - range, especially of rice-fields. 

Ubhayaii. 

(Sanskrit) - in .South Malabar, rice-fields. 

Ur,PATTI. 

(Sanskrit) - birth, origin, rice-ficlds. 

Terms used in Malabar for rice-lands; some of these terms are 
peculiar to some districts. 


(Dravidian) rice-fields. 

A large tract or sheet of paddy land. 

KANDI. 

(Dravidian) =. gap in a hedge or fence, a piece of high ground. 

A division used in garden lands only to express one paramba or garden. 
It is used when speaking of the number of gardens in an estate. 

KAPPAM. 

(Dravidian) - tribute, taxes. " 

JEf|uivaIent to peisheush or tribute. The Rajas of the Northern 
Districts of Malabar agreed to give to the Bednore Government in 913 
M.S. a kappain of 80,000 rupees. 


KARALAN. 


(Dravidian) — workers, agents, temple servants. Their office 
Karayma (ancient, Karammei). 


or founder, in the management 

be a right, of porpotmd tenure of 
;lo to the perpetual performance of 
ere demandoble.—N.D.C., 142-171 
120 (1867).—and indefeasible— 



glossary 


NOTES, ETC. 




l>23 (1874). Karalar havo no right to succowl Llrnlar on thesii 
oxLiiuih. TIio^riglR of appointing ol.hors “ always did, aid docs si ill lie 

2. Lunds made over by tho Inis lees or managers of pagodas in those i 
in pea-forming nerttiin offices thc'rcin are conferred on this tenure. Su lun 
fulfil Ilioir duties, tho tenants are not liable to be misted; to maintain 

or that they havo onriruivourerl to sot up a proprietary claim in stibvprsir 
of tho p igod-.i.—(rrocoodiligs of tho Court of Sadr Ailnlat, No. Is, dated fit 
1856.) 


It. Nor other and moro aneient 


KAKANAM or Pkamanaji. 


Karanam (Sanskrit.) -= acting, organ, instrument, deed ; Pmmanmn 
(Sanskrit) — measure, authority, proof, bond. 

Generally means bonds and agreements of all kinds. 

2, Knnam ; il, (Uti; 4, Otlikkumpumm ; Janmuppanayam ; ti, Janmani. 

KARAVEPPtJ. 

From Dravidian Kara ( = shore, river-side, hank) and Dravidian 
Veppu ( — deposit, planting). 

Plantations on elevated spots of ground, in contradistinction to Attu- 
veppu, situated on low ground. 

three classes ^of Kartivoppu. See Ur. Kamrr.pjm gni-doits are not unfrequently 
sitllatod on (.lie high banks of rivers and backwaters. See Attui'cppu. 

KATTAKKANAM also Muppappanam. 

Katlakkanam, from Dravidian Katta ( = lump, mass, clod) and 
Kanam (q.v.); also called Kashlakkanam, from Sanskrit Knshtam 
( - hard, bad) and Kmiam (q.v,). 

Muirpuppmiam, from Dravidian Muppan ( = old man, chief) and 
Dravidian paimm ( money). 


Is the acknowledgment or Nuzur paid by a cultivator to a proprietor 
for land he is allowed to cultivate. It is not. an advance wliich is recover¬ 
able. It is not deducted from subsequent payments to be made, nor is 
any interest granted upon it; the cultivator pays the full established 
pattam besides. Its proportion to the pattam docs not seem uniform. 
It means, literally, clod-money, 


yote..—Katlakkanam 

(b) for poyrrmnl’ of rout, 
the security is returned v 
S.D.C., 406 (l«77). 


as security (a) for due fulfilment of his lciuso confrnct, and 
i. It. decs not carry wit h it n rigid to hold for 12 years ; 
without interest at tho oncl of the lease.— N.D.C., IS (IS74) ; 


KATTAVADI or Kattaxol. 

Front Dravidian Katta ( = lump, clod) and Dravidian mdi ( = stick, 
staff) or Dravidian Kol ( — staff, rod). 


Literally, clod-breaker. The stick in Malabar, with a knob at the end 
of it, with which men and women break the clods in a field after it has 
been’dug by the mamutty or spade. 





KATTUVARAM. 

From Dravidian Kartu ( - jungle) and Providian 
produce). 


A tax of two f'anaras upon every imlividim] possessing land in a fev 
Holialis of the Tcmmalapurum District, where there is no regular Modal 
cultivation. ft was intended as an equivalent for any cultivation whirl 
might lie carried on in the ICad or jungle. 


ICAVALPHALAM. 

From Dravidian Kuml ( = custody, protection) and Sanskrit phalan 
{>. Dravidian palam) ( — fruit, produce). 

Protection fund or compensation for protection. 


KEIKKUPI or Shilakkas r. 

From Dravidian Kei ( = hand) and Dravidian Kvli ( ^ wages) and 
from Dravidian .SYu7« ( = purse) or perhaps Sanskrit Skilani 
( = conduct, habit, character) and Dravidian kcum ( =■ gold, 
copper coin). 

A fee or fine or Nuzur of so many fanams on a Potippadu which tlie 
lessee or Vcrumpattakaran gives to the Jamui or proprietor upon the 
renewal of his lease. In Kavai Taluk, two Velli fanams, the Potippadu, is 
fixed, which, calculating at the rate of 411 rupees per 1,00(1 


Idangalis. is supposed to add one-fourth to the Janmi’s share 
in which it is imposed. It is the extent of Shilakkasu which any land can 
afford that seems to give it a value in sale and purchase above its nominal 
value, or that at which the pattam is entered in account. Where this 
proportion is given, the lease is only for one year ; where it is for four, it is 
equal to one year’s pattam, that is, the full pattam is taken once in four 
years, being an equivalent for Polichcheluttu, though Keikludi in the 
Southern Division answers to Shilakkasu in the Northern Division, where 
the transaction is a simple lease or Verumpattam. It is also applied in 
the Southern Division to land having already a mortgage upon it. Tt, is 
taken in lieu of Sakshi. being in general the amount of one year’s pattam. 


KEIPPANAM. 

From Dravidian Kei ( = hand) and Dravidian panmi 
Soft:.—Kcippanam property is property given on murrmgo ( 
which is roturnablo on termination of 1 the marital state by den 


KEI VIDA OTTI. 

From Dravidian Kei ( = hand) and Dravidian vida or vidutta ( = 
without leaving) and Otli (q.v.). 

Is not a separate deed, but if the two first words are tackerl to the Otti 
deed.it becomes a condition that the mortgagee can never bo dispossessed. 






GLOSS.UtY 


cod Native Revenue Officer of the 


The following note is liy an exp 
district 

u'ritiun iin I!.) wild in(i'i-[ 

tho term is .r.siAojlgA ant'), mul the 
tion thu 1 midlord “ relinquishes ” in 1 
in ordinary Olti oases, of taking from 
garden) a low coconuts and a jackfrai 
of Uio tonnnt. 


only 7 from tho mortgagee. Should th 
landlord may pay olf the mortgage ai. 
(Procucdings of Madras Sadr Adalat, 1 



KERAM. 

Canareso inode of pronouncing C'heram. 

The Sanskrit name for the coconut fruit. A law is in existence in 
Malabar, contained in a book called Kora Iyalpam, composed in the Sans¬ 
krit language but written in the Malavalam character, regulating the 
mode of planting coconut, lictol-nut and jack trees, and Hie pepper-vine, 
and of settling the Kulikkanam. 

Note. —Dr. Uuitdort’s vlow is that Krmm is tho Curnimw niodo or pronouncing 
C'heram, i.o., Chcm or Malabar, and hoiioo applied to its duel fruit, the coconut 
palm. 


[QLAYIKURU.TANMAM or ICilayijanmam. 

From Dravidian Kilu = place below, under ; 

From Dravidian Ayi = became ; 

From Dravidian Karu = part, share, class ; and 
Sanskrit Janmam (q.v.). 

A deed in use. 

jy 0 f Ci _Moiuid tlic right to tho lower kimln of purmiibu product; whoa Uio higher 

(i.a., Nulubltayuni or coconut-, uroou ami jack trees, ami pepper-vinos) belong to 
another. 


KODUNGA KATTI. 

From Dravidian Koduntju ( = bent) and Dravidian Kalli ( = knife). 
Tho knife worn for defence by the Nayars of Malabar, fastened to a 
hook attached to a leathern girdle at the hack of the body. 

Note- -Also culled Ajudhn Haiti, Veltu Katli, Haiti, Val, Nayor knife, Muppilla 


KOLICHCIIAL. 


(Dravidian) — falling. 

Literally, fall. Is an allowance made by inspectors of pepper-vines 
for the quantity of pepper which is likely to fall off between the period of 
inspection and the season for plucking. 
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KOL. 

(lira vidian) = staff, rod, measuring rod. 

A pace (a native’s), ten of which regulate the distance that ought to be 
observed in the original planting of coconuts; another is afterwards 
planted between the two original ones, when they have grown largo, in 
order to supply their place when they decay. 

KOL PEIMASI. 

From Kol (q.v.) and Persian Paimaish ( — measure, survey). 

The survey which took place in 983 under Mr. Warden of the rice- 
lands by actual measurement in cawnies and goolies is so called ; all other 
paimaishes in Malabar have been merely inspections without measure¬ 
ment. 

Note .—Tito result, of this Pymaish was embodied in wlinl, am known in tho 
district as tho Hinduvi, i.e., Mahratta accounts. It is tho only reliable account in 
tlio records, but oven in ream'd to it tho details, owing to tho changes in mimes of 
fields and in holdings, aro not always available for references. It rofors to wot lands 


KOLULABHAM. 


From Dravidian Kolu (— ploughshare) and Sanskrit labham (=-sgetting 
gain, profit). 

Kolu, ploughing, and labham, profit; or the profit of agriculture. It 
is the cultivator’s share. 

Is the cultivator’s clear profit after deducting expenses under the 
name of Vittu Vulli, or charges of cultivation. Out of tho Koluhibham is 
reckoned, indeed, to pay the inconsiderable expense of Eru Irimbu, or 
ca ttle and iron. It is generally supposed that the Kolu labham is a third 
of the gross produce (deducting, always, 10 per cent for reaping), and 
that the Vittu Valli is another third. It may bo so reckoned when the 
produce is above seven-fold, but within that the Vittu Valli comes to more 
than a third and encroaches upon the Kolulakham. 

Notes. —1. “ Bosidcs the rent thoro is a cultivator’s share, which is vory valuablo 
and which affords a comfortable subsistence to.a family.”—Grarmo’s Report, 
paragraph 1428. 

2. “ Taking tho pattern to bo fom'-tonths of tho gross produce, Uio gross 
produce would bo paras 111,204,887 ; to this again may bo fairly added 20 par cent. 
(“ tho usual doduction,” paragraph 1 -aid) for tho oxponso of rouping, for tho fcos of 
cavpontnrs, smiths, and other potty proprietors denominated Choru Jarinmklcnr, 
and for portions of crops givon up to slaves for watching, which arc newer brought 
into any calculation of produce and tho gross produco would thon bo paras 23,048,805.” 

i—Gnome’s Roport, paragraph 15G3. 

3. Sco Ennam, Patam, Chcrlabhum, Kudiyankur, Pandukkaval, VaUi-villu. 


KOLUPPANAYAM. 

From Kolu (Dravidian) = ploughshare, and panayam (q.v.). 


id. If no period bo spoeihotl, tho landlord is ut liberty to pay off tho n. 

Lonovor lie ploasos. This tonuro prevails in tho neighbourhood of Palghnt us'woll 
in North Malabar—(Madras Sadr Adulat Proceedings, No. 18, dated 5th August 


2. In absonco of a poriod fixed in tho leaso, it was held that a Kolukkanam 

leoso wns for 5 voars, which had boon tho timo fixod in the previous loaso_N D C 

248 (1877). k ” 
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KOYILMENI or Knnipadu. 

From Dravidian Kuyil (— hire of fruit-gatherer) ami Dravidian Mcni 
(= average). And from Dravidian Euiiuka (= to count) and 
Dravidian padii (= authority). 

Different modes in use of valuing or estimating the produce of coconut 
gardens. Koyilmeni means strictly the number of pluekings, or more 
generally the number of crops. After deducting the Sisti or young 
plants, and the Aphalam or those past bearing, it is estimated what the 
productive trees will yield with reference as well to tlieir appearance as to 
the kind of soil—Attn Veppu, Kara Veppu, Pasiina, etc. (in which they 
are classed by nature rather than by any public account or any written 
deed). It is estimated that the tree produces so many crops in the year 
and so many fruit for each crop. Eight crops (Ettu Kovil)of 7 fruit 
each (Elu Mcni) are the highest at which a tree is rated in account, making 
altogether 50 fruits ; but it is reported that there is one garden at Calicut 
whose trees have in general produced 04 fruits each. 

The Enuipadu is the reckoning of the actual number of fruit growing 
in a particular year. There is supposed to bo great enmity between the 
Jawni and the Kudiyan when this extreme measure is resorted to. and it 
is not common. When the estimation is tixed to take place, the Jnnmi 
gives notice to the tenant that lie must not touch the hint lor a year, but 
allow it to remain on the trees. At the end ol the } e.u the Janmi counts 
the number there actually are, and fixes his pattam or share accordingly. 
In the present times the fear of the dishonesty ol the tenant, who might 
make away with many of the fruit before the day of examination arrived 
is sufficient to deter Janmi from this unpopular mode. 

KRISHI. 

(Sanskrit) = ploughing, agriculture. 

Seems the land under the direct management of proprietors or their 
stewards, also called Svakaryam Krishi. 

KKISHIKKARAN. 

From Krishi (q.v.) and Sanskrit Karan (= doer, one who lias to do 
with). 

Steward of Janmi, employed to pay the slaves of the estate and other 
domestic expenses. 

KU1)I. 

(Dravidian) — house, hut. 

A pair ; applied to a slavo and his wife in speaking of their price. 


KUDICHILLAKA. 

From Kudi (q.v.) and Dravidian chillara (= sundries). 

Tax on houses, shops, warehouses, and implements of the profession 
of blacksmiths, potters, oilmen, weavers, etc. Persons of these professions 
pay the house-tax as well as the tax on their implements. The ICudichil- 
lara amounts in Malabar to a revenue of Its. 1,10,441-12-9 and con¬ 
sists of the following items, viz., taxes on large houses, on small houses 
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Kudichillara. Supposing the tax upon the houses of the lov 
to be generally 2 fanums (new Viray) a house, it would take off I 
upon 25,000 houses to reduce the house tax revenue in the sum o 
pagodas or 00,000 fanaius. 

Note .—Tlio iMolitmTa luxes woro.abolishccl in 1801. 

IiUDIPPAKA or Kroupru. 

Prom Kitdi (q.v.) and Dravidian yaka, (= separation, enmit 

Pamily or house feud or enmity. It is the common term to i 
tho deadly hatred subsisting between two families. If a memb 
family lias been lulled, his relations have, been known to steep 
in his blood and vow never to lose sight of it till they have aven, 
murder by the death of the murderer and the destruction of his 


KUDIYAN. 

(Dravidian) = inhabitant, subject. 

Who pays revenue direct to Government, not less than one li 
and fifty thousand.—(Mi-. Warden’s letter to Board of Revenue 
June 1813, paragraph 77.) 


1880-81) was 178,700. 


KUDIYAN IOJR. 

Prom Kudiyan (q.v.) and (Dravidian) Kur ( = share, portion). 
Cultivator’s share. 

Note .—Soo Kohdaliham, oto. 


KUDIY1RIPPU. 
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KULICHCIIAKKARAN. 

1’rom Dravidian kulkhdiam (from kuli = hire, wages) ^ pay of Nayur 
militia, and Sanskrit karan ( — doer, ono who lias to do with). 
An armed servant or vassal of a Naduvali or Raja ; he is sometimes 
paid with land for Ins maintenance. 


KULICI-ICHEKAM. 

Or Kulichcham (sec Knlichchakkamn), from Dravidian Kuli ( - hire, 
wages), means besides pay the honorable service of Nayars, espe¬ 
cially in war- Military tournaments formerly m use among the 
Nayars. 

KULICHCHEKAM or Yapana or Anumiogam. 

Kulichchekmn (q.v 1 .) Yapana (Sanskrit) = livelihood, maintenance, 
provisisions for soldiers. Anubhot/am (q.v.). 

Corruptly called Chaikavam, the terms used for lands given in free 
gift, that is, without rent to Nayars for the performance of military 
service when required. 

Note .—Sco Adima, K-udima, Ohamjngalam, Amtbhmam. 

KULIKICANAM. 

From Dravidian kuli [ — hollow, hole, excavation, pit (for planting 
fruit trees] and kanarn (q.v.). 

Before the introduction of the land-tax the pattern used to be settled 
once in twelve years, and Kulikkanam allowed for young trees, and a 
deduction made for those that had gone to decay. This practice was 
observed even though the garden did not admit of any increase beyond 
the number originally planted. The tenant’s business was to take care 
of the trees that were standing, but he was under no obligation to replace 
old ones with young ones without being paid the Kulikkanam money. 
Since the tax, wherever the proprietor receives regularly from the 
tenant the patlam and takes upon himself the payment of the public 
assessment, the settlement of the Kulikkanam and the pattam is conduct¬ 
ed as before ; but where the assessment is entered in the name of the 
tenant, and he only pays to the proprietor the Niknli Sishtam, or what 
remains after discharging the assessment, the system of Kulikkanam 
and pattam is generally relinquished. The tenant is responsible for the 
revenue ; he gets nothing from the proprietor for improvements, and he 
enjoys the undivided profits of them. The Kadattanad Raja is said to 
have made over all his garden lands to Iris tenants in this way, and no 
settlement of Kulikkanam and pattam has been made between them for 
many years. The chief condition of it is that the mortgagee is to be paid 
a certain sum for the trees lie may grow in a garden, or the interest upon 
that sum, to be deducted annually from the pattam or rent in the ease the 
principal is not paid. If tiro tenant who planted the trees is continued 
in the lease, the Kulikkanam money is only given for such trees as bear; 
but, if he is to be dispossessed for another, the proprietor must pay it 
for the young trees also. This kind of tenure does not, I think, imply 
poverty in the Janmi. It is a good arrangement for ensuring the improve¬ 
ment of property by giving the tenant an interest in it. The general 
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price of a coconut tree is from 1 old to 4 fanams from 4 to 8; betel-nut 
treos 1 fanam, pepper-vine 4 rupees for vines capable of yielding 1 
maund, and jack trees from 2 to 16 fanams each. 

It is according to the Sastra and to ancient custom to plant coconut 
trees at the distanco of forty feet from each other. It was then the 
practice to continue tho tenant in possession who had planted the 
trees, but tho Mappillas being now in the habit of turning out the 
original tenant as soon as the trees come to maturity and paying off the 
Kulikkanam money, the tenants now plant closer than they used to do 
in order to increase the number of trees upon which they are entitled to 
the Kulikkanam. 

It is not customary to settle the Kulikkanam and the pattam for 
four or five yearn after the treos begin to bear. The tenant in this period 
enjoys the produce free of any payment to the proprietor, which, and 
the produce of Chama and the oil-plant for the first two years, make 
up the expense lie has to sustain, as tho compensation to him does not 
come to him till the latter period of his undertaking. A tenant who 
takes upon himself the planting of trees must possess a certain capital 
from which he can afford to advance the expense, or, at all events, ho 
must bo able to afford to labor unpaid for this period. 

The Kulikkanam rates vary from one to four old gold fanams, or 
one-quarter to one rupee, but half a rupee is the most prevalent. 
Panaya-tatta Kulikkanam. 

See Panayam , Pattam and Kulikkanam. 

This is a deed ' of mortgage executed by the mortgagor in favor of the 
mortgagee for plantations, and differs in no respect from that given for 
rice-lands, except that it promises to give the Kulikkanam, or the fixed 
value of the trees, and the Aliva, or the expense of preparing the garden, in 
conformity with the Desa Mariyada or custom of the village. In deedsin 
use in the Northern Division of Malabar the rates of Kulikkanam for the 
different kinds of trees are specified. In the Punayapatta deeds, as well 
for rice as garden lands, the proprietor of the land lias a right of Polieh- 
oheluttu, that is, to renew the deeds every twelve years ; or, when the 
Janmi dies, his successor :l may demand the Polichelieluttu (or tearing up 
of old bonds and the making of new), by which he is entitled to a deduc¬ 
tion Sakshi and Oppu and Suchi from the mortgage debt, or to receive the 
amount of it in hand from the mortgagee. It is understood that the 
proprietor has not the right of renewal within five or six years after the 
last renewal. There are two modes of settling the pattam on plan¬ 
tations, the Kulikkanam pattam and the Koyil ' Mcni pattam : the first 
is where the pattam is fixed at one-fifth or 20 per cent of the Kulikkanam 
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or established value of the troos, and the latter is whore the produce is 
estimated and two-thirds of it determine;! to be the pattam. Under 
the Kulikkanani tenure tho tenant or niortgugeo is not answerable for 
any lo ;s of trees or diminution of produce occasioned by mero neglect 
in not fencing the promises or not manuring tho treos. No remission, 
however, is made in the pattam by the Janmi for loss occasioned by this 
cause. The loss the tenant himself thus sustains is a sufficient punish¬ 
ment to him. If, however, lie doos a positive injury by cutting down 
treos without the consent of tho Janmi, ho is an.swerablo 1 to him for their 
value ; they are the property of the Janmi. The Kanam money may 
be forfeited in lolo, or in part in proportion to tho injury done. IIo is not 
however, responsible for tho acts of the sovereign or tho visitations of 
Providenco, known by the name of Rajikam audDovikam. A tenant is 
ontitled to the value of the Kulikkanam for every succession of trees 
which he plants, and if he throws up tho garden, insisting upon this right 
the proprietor must pay, but much depends upon the relative situations 
of the proprietor and the tenant. If the latter has a good thing of tho 
tenure, or from having no other residence it would be inconvenient for 
him to remove, he will submit to a modification of the right not quite so 
favourable to him. For instance, a tenant possesses a garden producing 
a pattam of 100 fanams ; he plants more trees yielding a further pattam 
of 40 fanams. The pattam being a fifth of the Kulikkanam value, ho is 
entitled to 200 fanams for tho addition without any deduction for trees 
decayed of tho original number. The loss from this cause being, howevor, 
20 fanams of pattam, the proprietor deducts it and gives him credit for 
only 20 fanams in addition, that is, lie gives him only 100 instead of 200 
fanams to which ho was entitled as Kulikkanam, but a remission is made 
for the pattam of trees decayed, and the future pattam is fixed at 120 
fanams. Ho has the right to revise tho pattam upon the tenant’s domand 
of Kulikkanam for new trees, but if ho anticipates an unfavourable rosulb, 
he will decline any inspection of the trees upon which the pattam has been 
settled ; he must, at all events, pay the Kulikkanam money. If a tenant 
is obliged to quita garden on the motion of the proprietor, the proprietor 
must pay the full Kulikkanam of all trees, however young, and tho 
tenant on notice of such a measure frequently introduces young trees 
for the purpose of getting tho Kulikkanam money. 

Tho Janmi has no right to revise a pattam after it has once boon fixed 
except upon a demand of Kulikkanam for new treos, but all this depends 
a good deal upon the relativo oircumstances of the parties. Upon every 
Polichcheluttu or ronowal of bonds the tenant has a right to domand a 
revision of the pattam, and if lie has suffered from Devikam (tho visi¬ 
tation of Providenco, which oomprehonds losses by fire, lightning, storms, 
floods, etc.) or from Rajikam (the acts of a sovereign), ho may claim 
remission or declino payment of the puttam. Theso losses = must bo 
supposed to oxecod 20 per cent to como within tho extent of theso excep¬ 
tions. Jack and mango treos arc exclusively the property of the pro¬ 
prietor, and cannot ' be out without his permission. The tenant is 
entitled to cut down all unproductive coconut and betcl-nut trees. 

Notes—1. Soo Kanam. 
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KURVALCHA. 

From Dravidian ICur (= share) and Dravidian valuka (= to live, 
live well, reign). 

Is the step or throne which the Rajas of Malabar ascend. It answers 
to Puttum in Tamil and to Musnud Tuklit in Persian. ICur is sharo and 
Valeha is the management or government, implying that a Raja has come 
to the possession of the share of rank to which he is entitled by his seniority. 



ICUTTADAN or Mundakam. 

A species of paddy sown within the bed of tanks in the Palghat District. 
It is sown in the middle of Chittreo (April), when there has been a little 
rain, and it grows afterwards during the monsoon in water, and is not cut 
till the middle of Tye (January), making a period of nine months for its 
growth. 

The name of a rice which has only one crop in the year, and that crop is 
only out in Makaram (January and February). 


The names of paddy crop sown in ICumbham (February and March) 
and is eleven months before it comes to maturity. After tho ploughing 
there is no expense of cultivation. The smallness of the expense of 
cultivation is mentioned as a proof that the Valli cannot bo regulated 
by the number of meni produce. 


Note .—Tho two names are not generally applied to tho stimo hind 
tho former kind grows in salt marshes—planted April, rouped January. 


ICUTTAM. 

(Dravidian) = junction, assembly. 


A collection of houses, consisting of 500 or 600 persons, six necessary 
for a Kartavu of 3,000. 



KDTTIKKANAKKOLA. 

From Dravidian Kutti (= stake, peg to mark limits) and Dravidian 
kanakku (— accounts), and Dravidian Ola (= palm-leaf, writing). 

A kind of memorandum or register -written upon the Karimbana 
palm or palmyra leaf, in which is recorded the Janmakaran’s Pramanams 
or deeds with his tenants and the amount of the pattam sharo. 
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KUTTIICKANAM. 

From Dravidian Kntti (= stake, peg, stump) and Kanam (q.v). 

Is the privilege of half a rupee or one rupee (according to local custom) 
to which every proprietor of a forest is entitled for every tree cut within 
the limit of his property. It means literally, stump money. 



KUTTINELLU or Velinellu. 

From Dravidian Kutti (= peg, stump, slake, in a fence) and Dravidian 
veil (= hedge, fence) and Dravidian nel (= rice). 

Hedge grain ; a contribution formerly made by Janmakars for keeping 
up fences against cattle, hah of which contribution was taken and consoli¬ 
dated with the land revenue in 975 M.K. in the taluk of Kavai. It 
amounted to 16 Idangalis for every 100 of seed, or 8 of which were 
incorporated with the land revenue. 

KUTTIVASI. 

From Dravidian Kutti (= peg, stake, slump of a tree, hence what 
remains, balance) and Dravidian vast (= excess, difference). 

With the soft t it may be called the Nuffur Bakcc, or balance against 
individuals. 

KUVA. 

(Dravidian) - - arrowroot. 

The Malayalam name for the arrowroot that grows in Malabar. 
It grows without cultivation, and is commonly eaten by the poorer 
classes boiled in water and mixed sometimes with tcire (curds), and salt. 



MACLEOD SEER, 

Macleod seer is 25 to a para of salt, or 3,000 to a garee. Of the Madras 
seers there appear to bo 4,800 to the garcc in measuring salt. 

MADHYASTANMAR. 

Plural of Sanskrit Maiihyastnm ( = neutral person mediator, arbi- 
trator). 

Arbitrators answering to Panchaynt, though the latter term is not 
known in Malabar. Dkarmuharta is also used. 







MANIYANI. 

(Sanskrit) = manager of estate on behalf of the Jamni. 

PoLUTTIKKABAM. 

A Malayalam corrupt form of— 

PllAVBATTrKKABAN. 

From Sanskrit Pmnmlti (= occupation, business) and Sanskrit haran 
(= doer, one who has to do with). 

Stewards or managers for Janmis or proprietors on estates or fields 
kept under their oivn direct management. 

,y ote _Thr. officers who collect the rovonuo from ryots in Cochin find Trnvimcorc 
aro called Pravratlikar.v. 

MANNATTAPPAN. 

From Dravidian Mannadi (= immigrant landowners in Palghat) and 
Dravidian appan (= father). 

A caste of Vellalars or cultivating Sudras residing in certain Hobalis of 
the Palghat Taluk, who are said to have come from Kangayam in the 
Coimbatore province, and who are now so intermixed with the Nayars as 
not to be distinguished from them except when a Tiyan addresses them 
and gives them this appellation instead of Nayar. In Kangayam they 
are called Mannadi. 


MAPPILLA. 

From Ma, that is, Sanskrit Maha (= great) and Dravidian pilla 
(= child, honorary title). 

A tribe of Mussulmans in Malabar whom Europeans call Mappillas. 

They arc supposed to be descendants of the Arabs who first settled on the 
Malabar Coast, and in some families the inheritance by nephews, instead of 
sons, is observed, the same among the Nayars, but generally the succession 
is by sons. Some derive the name from Ma, mother, and pilla, son, 
implying that they are the sons of their mothers, but that their fathers aro 
unknown in consequence of the promiscuous intercourse between the 
first Arab settlers and the Native women of Malabar. Others, from 
Makkal, daughter, and pilla, son, literally, hut meaning son-in-law, 1 

that is, son to the man whose daughter he has married. Makkaipilla i 












paras) according to (lie accounts rendered by the Janmaknrs in 981. 
The assessment being proposed to be regulated on the principle of deduct¬ 
ing seed and the same quantity under the name of Vittuvalli or expense 
of cultivation, and also one-third for the cultivator, and dividing the 
remainder in the proportion of 6 in 10 to the Sircar and 4 in 10 to the 
Janmi, the Government assessment comes to j_lL of a para for every 
para shown, or about 20 A per cent of the gross produce. 

Note .—Tiio distribution of wot land produce, according to tiro scheme drawn 
up by Plr liickmds und approved by Govormuout (1803-4), is known as the Vilu- 
chchal ntaii patlum (- j.v.) sclicmo. 


MENNOKKI. 

From Dravidian mel (= above, and Dravidian nokkuka (= to look at, 
view, look alter). 

The common name formerly for accountants in the Kurumbranad and 
Polwyo and J’ynrmala Districts and in tho Kartavus or lordships of 
Vadakkampuram, and Kilakkampuram, or the Northern and Southern 
Divisions of tho Calicut District. 

MODAN and Punam. 

Mean generally high lands where a particular kind of paddy is capable 
of being cultivated, and where the oil-plant and millet and toor are also 
planted. In the Northern Division that land only is called Punam in 
which there is a great deal of undenvood, and which can only be cultivated 
once in six years ; and that Modan which is high land, but not overgrown 
with wood, and capable of being planted with coconut, etc., trees ; but 
in the .Southern Division Modan is the only name and Punam is not known. 
Tho Punam is never ploughed, hut always dug. The plough could not 
make its way through tho roots of tho undenvood. The seed is sown, 
or rather placed in the holes dug, dry and not sprouted. 

Dice sown on high orchard land. 



MRIGAM NALKKALI. 

Mriijan (Sanskrit) = quadrupeds, wild animals. Nallckali (Dravidian) 
— quadrupeds, tame animals. 

Four-footed animals. In the Southern Districts of Malabar a 
permunont allowance has, by ancient custom, been made by proprietors 
in fixing the pattaui for estimated losses by animals, whilst in the 
Northern Districts no allowance was mado for this and other items, such 
as Veli Nellu ; but the proprietors take upon themselves tho expense of 
protecting their fields from cattle and pay it out of their pattam, each 
contributing so much to one or more persons appointed to watch a 
particular tract. 

MUDA. 

(Dravidian) = load, bale. 

Means, literally, a fastening, or bundle, or package. It is applied to 
the packages in a circular form, like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 





wlrisps of straw, in which rico is made up in the south of Malabar and 
Canara. It is uniformly of the samo size, containing 25 Macleod seers, 
In the Sea Custom accounts the Muda of rice is reckoned at 81 lb. and 
of paddy at 55 lb. 


MUKHFASTH AN. 


From Sanskrit mulchyam ( = chief, principal) and Sanskrit slkarn 
( = staying). 

Is quite a modem term, introduced sinco Hyder’s invasion, in lieu of 
the Taravattukarar or heads of villages. Though it may be derived 
from the Sanskrit word Mukhyam or chief, it is doutbful whether 
Mukhyastan, which was unknown in Malabar, was not an imitation of 
the Persian word Mokhtusir, which was common in tho Mysore durbar 
and means a person of authority, a chief. 

to tho TaruvatUiknrur as boing tin: heads of villages. See Turn and Ur, and Miitlliyu- 


MUKK ATAVALI. 

From Dravidian munnu (s- three) and Dravidian Kalum ( =. about 
five English miles, a league), and Dravidian tali ( = ruler). 

The limit of tho jurisdiction of a Kartavu of 3,000 men, extending 
to 3 Katam. 


MUKKUVAR. 

From Dravidian ■m.uklcuka (= to dip, immerse, plunge) and 
Dravidian avar ( = they). 

A tribe of fishermen in Malabar whom Europeans call Mucquas ; 
their number, according to an account taken in 1807, was 12,369. 

Note .—“ Said to ho immigrants from Coylon witlillavar “ (q.v.)— Gunderl. 


MULLIJVALLI. 

From Dravidian muliu ( = thorn) and Malayalam culli ( =: proper 
subsistence given in kind to slaves or day-laborers). 

Literally, thorn expense, the expense of taking care of plantations. It 
is synonymous with Ali Silavu. 

MUNNU or Nalu JIeni Nilam. 

Mmmu (Dravidian) - three; Nalu (Dravidian) = four; Mad 
(Dravidian) = average ; Nilam, (Dravidian) — rice-field. 

A paddy-field requiring only one para of seed and capable of producing 
three and four fold. 

MURI. 

(Dravidian) = a fragment, note, bond, receipt. 

A receipt. 

MUTIRA. 

(Dravidian) - horsegram. 

Horscgram, answering to Kollu in Tamil, Kooltce in Hindustani. 







NAYAN, plural 







Dravyam. 

(Sanskrit) = object, movable property, money. 

The amount of Otti received by the Janmi when giving his property 
under the tenure of Otti. 


Ottikkdm Purameyulla Kayam. 

(Literally) the ICanarn which is in addition to the Otti. 

May be considered the third stage of mortgage. The mortgagor has 
borrowed 1U per cent more than the sum he had received when he 
executed the deed of Otti. The deed specifics the amount of debt with 
this addition, and makes no allusion to the pattam. The mortgagor is 
as little entitled to Polichcheluttu, Sakshi, and Suclu under tins as under 
the deed of Otti. 

Tf the mortgagor should pay off the mortgage debt, he must also 
under this deed', and under all the deeds executed at subsequent stages 
of the mortgage, pay the interest of the additional 10 per cent from the 
time lie borrowed it, with this qualification, that it docs not exceed 
double the amount of the principa l from which it sprung. 

Ottikkumpuram means above or beyond the Otti. 

Under this deed the mortgagor has still the power of transferring the 
property to another or recovering the possession for himself by redeem¬ 
ing the debt. 

The addition to the Otti deed which makes this deed called Ottikkum¬ 
puram is not necessarily limited to 10 per cent. The mortgage returns 
this denomination till it becomes deep enough to bo classed under Nir- 
mutal. 



PALISA. 

(= Polu, or Paiisa). 

Interest. The subjoined are the denominations of the different kinds 
of Paiisa and the meaning of thorn in the Southern Division of Malabar, 
not including Palghat and Temmalapuram, where the Janmakar’s and 
tenants’ pattam rate is one gold fanam for 2 paras. In the Northern 
Division it is generally 2 silver lonams for 1 para, but in Kavai alone it is 
1 silver fanam for I para. The terms of interest which in this table 
indicate so many years’ purchase for the Southern Division generally 
have not the same meaning in the Northern Division or in the Palghat 
and Temmalapuram Districts of the Southern Division, for which there 
ought to be a separate table. 
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TtKAPP ALISA. 

From Dravidian Tikayuka ( = to become full, complete) anti Palisa 
(q.v.). 

With respect to plantations has the same meaning as IMer Palisa in 
regard to rice-lands. It is the full interest or 10 per cent., that is, il, is 10 
fanams given in purchase for every fanam pattam (rent). It is the 
highest interest on land recognized bv custom ; any excess above it 

Kadamvaypa. 

From Dravidian Kadmn (— debt) and Draviclian vaypu ( — growth). 
Kate of interest observable in loans of money, in contradistinction 

Ernad and Vcllatra many Janmakars have been obliged to borrow part 
of the money upon which their land is mortgaged on the terms of the 
Kadamvaypa. 

PALISA MADAKKAM. 

From Palisa (q.v.) and Dravidian Madalclcam ( = return). 

Used in Palghat. 

The chief feature of this deed ' is tint the interest of the money 
borrowed is equal to the value of the pattam in the possession of the 
mortgagee, and in this respect it exactly resembles the Otti deed. In 
it, however, the pattam is specified (which is not the case in the Otti 
deed) as well as the amount of the debt. 

It is rather more favourable to the Janmakar than the Otti deed, 
because, as long as the mortgage has not reached the point of Otti, the 
Janmakar is at liberty ’ to raise his terms, and the specification of the 
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PATAM. 

(Uravidian) — share of reapers. 

It is a term used for the expense of reaping, reckoned 10 per cent. In 
some pieces tills proportion is given after the paddy is measured out, 
in others one out of ten sheaves is given in the field. 

—See Ennmit. Kolulablium. and I’andttkkaval. 


PATTAM. 

Probably from Uravidian padtt ( — falling, falling into one’s power, 
place, situation, order, office, rank of officials and oi princes, etc.), 
lienee probably meaning the share of the produce, of land due to 
officials and princes, and latterly to Janmis or other proprietors of 
land. It was probably at first written as patta-varum ( = the par/’.* 
share ( mimm ) of the produce). 

The fixed proportion agreed to between a Janmi and cultivator to bo 
given to the Janmi as his share or rent: this proportion is usually paid 
in kind for rice cultivation and in money lor plantations. 

In settling the pattam of coconut trees it has, in most places in 
Malabar, been the custom to give 20 per cent of the kulikkanam money, 
that is, of the value of the trees. Where the cultivator lias demanded 
immediate payment of the value, the pattam lias almost everywhere 
been settled at two-thirds of the estimated produce. 7 J rupees has been 
tiie general price almost everywhere in the central Southern Districts, 
at which the produce lias been commuted between the proprietor and 
tenant in settling the pattam. At Teiliehorrv, Kadattanad, Kolattimad 
and Kavai the rate is 10 rupees. The iVIappilla proprietors along the 
coast frequently, however, take their pattam in kind and dispose of it 
to the host advantage. 

Note.. —Sec “ Varum,'* and note to cl. (?) of Doocl No. 3, App. XII. See also 
Chapter IV, Suction (a) of tho Text. Tim kulikkunam money was the vnhm not of 

trees, tho pattam in fact. It would novo- havo paid any one to have planted 
a gardon und to have undertaken to pay ns annual rent ono-fifth of tho value of tho 
trees, but une-fifth of the value of tho Janmi's slime of pruduco {pattam) was o very 


Pattakkaran. 

From Pattam (q.v.) and Sanskrit Karan ( = doer, one who has to do 
with). 

Note .—Thu tenant simply yielded up tho whole of the Janmi’s share of tho 
produce, that is^of th<yj(Utam. It was the pattam which was not oncumhorod by 

Kan i. 

(Dravidian) something to be seen, gift. 

Is an allowance, or offering, or tribute, ofonoPoti of paddy for every 
Poti of seed-land, which the cultivator makes to tho proprietor in Wynad, 
answering to the Nikuti Sishtam of other taluks. Kamasvami. formerly 
Tahsildar of Wynad, says the Poti is givon for every Poti seed of assess¬ 
ment, which is different from the Poti seed-land and answers to the Kejja 
moodee in Canara, 
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VlTTA Pati Pattam. 

= literally, pattam equal to half the seed sown. 
Wliero it is half (of seed sown). 


Vittouam Pattam. 

-= literally, pattam equal to seed sown. 
Wliero it is equal (to seed sown). 


Vitthiatta Pattam. 

-- literally, pattam equal to double the seed sown. 

Where the pattam is double the seed sown. 

Ibunalt Pattam. 

= literally, pattam of two Nalis. 

That is, two Nalis out of four which make n,n Idangali. It is used to 
express an equal division of the crop between proprietor and tenant, 
a mode of settlement which is seldom practised in Malabar, and which 
is only made for the year. It has the same meaning as Varam on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

Menippattam. 

From Pravidian meni ( = average) and pattam (q.v.). 

Means the pattam or rent of a given extent of land derivable from the 
aggregate of the different crops, whilst, the Vilaehchnl meni, or gross 
produce, refers only to the best, crop, in common parlance, though 
not in account. 

MlCHCHA VARAM Or MlCHCIIARAM. 

Prom Dravidian micha ( — height, above) and varam (q.v.). 

The balance of pattam or rent after deducting' mortgage intorost. 
It is the same as Purappad. 

Melvaiiam. 

From Dravidian mel ( = what is above, above) and varam (q.v.). 

The tax upon the pattam or varam which was levied tiy the Rajas in 
the Northern Districts of Malabar before Hyder s tune to pay the tribute 
of the Bednore or Ikkarae Raja. The Clurakkal Raja states it amounted 
to 2 in 10 ; in some places it. is said to have been 3 m 10. or 30 per cent 
of the pattam. 

Mabupattam. 

From Dravidian maru ( = other, next, back again) and pattam (q.v.). 
Is the counterpart of the Pattam Pramanam which the Janmi keeps 
by him, and may- he referred to as a document in failure of the Orandha- 

It is written upon the Karimbana palm or palmyra leaf. 














PHALAM. 

Sanskrit, probably from Dravidian pnlam (^ripe fruit), fruit especially 
of trees, result, produce. 

Fruit, profit, compensation. Under the name of Kaval-phalam or 
compensation for protection the Zamorin in tt.'l.'l M.S. levied a general tax 
of one quarter of a Viray fanam upon every para of seed-land specified in 
Pramanams or deeds. 

A bearing tree. 

PODI-CHJiEF. 

Podi. dust; Che.ru. mud : alluding to flic different states in wliich 
land is before and after the rains. The seed without preparation is sown 
in the dry land and the. .sprouted seed on the wet. 

POLTOHCHELUTTU. 

From Bra vidian potikka (—to break open, undo) and Dravidian Eluitu 
(= writing). 

A deed on the periodical renewal of lease, a new bond. 

Literally, tearing (of documents). Is the remission or donation which 
the mortgagee makes periodically to the Janmi upon the amount of the 
debt and upon renewing the mortgage-bond, it, was formerly renewed 
once in twelve years, the cycle in use before the present Malabar era, 
and generally speaking may be reckoned 2 in 10 upon the principal, but 
every family 1ms its peculiar custom. At present the twelve years are 
not observed, but it, depends on circumstances. The former principal 
is not reduced in the new bond ; for instance, it might have been 1,000 
fanams, and the Kanakkaran gives one or two hundreds to the Janmi 
ready money, but the 1,000 are brought into the new bond. It is not 
receivable when the mortgage has arrived at that stage which is called 
Otti, nor is it payable upon Kadan Vayppa mortgage. 

POTIPPADU. 

From Dravidian poti (=a measure) and Dravidian padu (~ falling, 
subjection, nature, measure of space, timo). 

Poti is a measure equal to 30 Idangalis, Potippadu is an extent of land 
which requires this quantity of seed to sow' it,. 










being dispossessed, without affording to the proprietor the temptation to 
demand more or to transfer possession to another ; but it must be recollect¬ 
ed that the proprietor cannot dispossess a mortgagee without foregoing the 
benefit which would be derivable to him if the mortgagee himself were 
to require payment ol' a deduction of 20 per cent from the mortgage debt 
under the name of Snkshi ; that it is not customary to alter a pattam long 
established upon an average estimate ; that every fresh demand on the 
part of the proprietor for an incr eased rent diminishes ins and strengthens 
the rights and interests of flic mortgagee in the land, gives the latter an 
additional mortgage interest and an improved prospect, of becoming the 
ultimate proprietor. By the gradual operation of this system the greater 
part of the mortgagees have indeed already become the virtual pro¬ 
prietors of the land. It seems to have been considered that lands were 







(Dravidian) = fight, duel, buttle-wager. 

Was as high as 1 ,(100 fanams or 2. r )0 rupees ; was only leviable by the 
Raja. It was the money which he received as umpire between two comba¬ 
tants under the system of battle-wager. These quarrels arose from private 
feuds and were meant to wipe off stains cast, upon an individual’s honor. 
A preparation and t raining for twelve years preceded the battle in order to 
qualify the combatants in I lie use of their weapons. They were not 
necessarily the principals in the quarrel, generally their champions. They 
undertook to defend the cause they had espoused till death. It was indis¬ 
pensable that one should fall. 

Battle-wager or trial by single combat was a source of considerable 
revenue to the Rajas in former times, for each combatant was obliged to 
deposit with tho Raja a certain sum of money. Women were the chief 
origin of tho quarrels which occasioned these combats. They were con¬ 
fined to the Nayars. They were thought necessary to prove or disprove 
the charge of seducing women under particular protection. It was not 
indispensable that the parties themselves in the quarrel should be the 
combatants. Champions were admitted, and, in genoral substituted. 
The champions settled all their worldly affairs before the onset of the 
combat, for it was unavoidable that one must fall. A notification of twelve 
years took place before the day of combat. 

Ciiunkam. 

(Dravidian) — toll, custom. 

Customs —land and sea—upon imports and exports. By some 
said to be only 24 and 3 per cent and by others as high as 10. Naduvalis 
were also entitled to inland customs. 

(Dravidian) — fine, penally, exacting presents. 

The systematic usurpation of the estates of such neighbouring Rajas or 
Naduvalis or other chiefs as might be incapacitated from poverty or other 
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600 fanams or Rs. 150. The Rajas then disposed of them for money, 
but their future condition was not exactly that of a slave. They were 
generally bought by the coast merchants called Chctties, by whom they 
had offspring, who came to lie intermarried among persons of the same 
caste, and in a few generations their origin was obliterated in the. ramifi¬ 
cations of new kindred into which they laid been adopted. 

RONNAIiirPU. 

(Dravidian) = (pon) gold (arlppv) silling. 

Ponnarippu, the sifting of gold, or, generally, gold dust, was consi¬ 
dered a royalty and the perquisite of the Rajah or the Naduvali as the 
case might be. 

Attadakkam or Attaladakkaw. 

From Mnlayulani idiom ( = extremity, end) and Dravidian ndakkam 
(^ subjection, possession, enjoyment). 

Under the name of Attadakkam the Raja was entitled to the property 
of a Naduvali, or Desavali or an Adiyan (vassal), or any person who held 
lands in free gift, dying without heirs : and no Dalt Swilmram or adoption 
could be valid without his sanction. A Naduvali and Desavali enjoyed 
the same privilege with respect to persons in the same manner dependent 
upon them. 

Adimappamam or Taiappanam. 

From Adimn (q.v.) and Dravidian lain (= head) and Dra¬ 
vidian panam (= money). 

Adimappanam was the yearly payment of 1 and 2 fanams which every 
Adiyan was obliged to pay to iiis Tamluiran or patron, whether ho was 
Raja, Naduvali, Desavali, or other great man. 

Changxgatam. 

(See note on I his word in ils proper place in the Glossary.) 

Whenever a person wished to place himself under the special protection 
of a man of consequence, he paid from 4 to 64 fanams annually for 
Changngatam, or companionship or association, making sometimes an 
assignment on particular lands for the payment. It was meant for the 
maintenance of a kind of honorary sentinel, a belted official peon of the 
present times, whom the patron furnished to the person who sought hia 
protection, hut this implied also a necessity for the patron to assist with a 

Raksiiauhociam. 

(Sanskrit) — Rahim, protection, and bhogam, enjoyment, hire. 
Rakshabhogam payments were much to tlic same extent and for tho 
same purposes.* It implies an engagement of protection generally without 
being limited to any specific aid in the first instance. 

K AL01IA. 

Verbal noun, from Dravidian knnuka (= to sec), means perception, 
iffering, gift. 
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Puval, a buffalo having a white spot at the tip of the tail; ICombu, the 
tusks of an elephant killed ; Kura lea, the leg of a deer, wild hog, or other 
eatable wild animal; Val, the tail of a tiger ; Tol, its skin ; and Kinaltil 
panni, a hog fallen into a well. 

Modern Land Revenue. 

The revenue in rice-lands, applying the existing professed rates of 
assessment per 100 paras to the average vnluo, as fixed by Mr. Grame, of 
the actual paltam a s rendered by the Jammu in 981, is Rs. 84 3 qrs. 52 reas 
per cent in the Southern Division, and lis. 72 1 qr. 15J reas in the Northern 
Division of the pattam, or for the whole provinco Rs. 82 0 qr. 1$ reas. 


RICE. 

According to Arshed Bog’s Settlement of 1783-4 or M.E. 959 of the 
Southern Districts, exclusive of Palghat 


Total paras solvable .. .. • ■ . • • • 743,031 

Deduct fallow .. .. .. .. .. 38,38(1 

Solvable land . 704,645 

HOONS F. 

Rovonuo . 231,481 4 


Seed of rice sown, 3 paras per boon or 1 para per rupoo. 

Rice Lands. 

There are 231,114 cawnies of nce-land m the Malabar Province, with 
the exception ofWvnad, aeeoi'dmg to the survey bv measurement in 983, 
and according to Mr. Warden’s abstract accompanying Ins report to tho 
Revenue Board oi Kith June 1813, of which 149,143 yield only one crop, 
59,720 cawnies produce two crops, and 1,031 cawnies produce three crops ; 
but deducting 2-1,214 cawnies lor waste and for pagoda and other Inams, 

149,143 produce one crop only, 59,727 two crops, and 1,031 three crops. 
According to the Janma Pymaish accounts of 981 each cawny gives 67 
standard paras and 3} Idangahs gross produce, and 5 rupees 42£ reas 
assessment, if the total revenue of 980 is applied to tho total cawnies. 

Wymub 364411 nerco, and excluding Wynad 300,466 acres, equivalent to 
277. HO cawnies. The total rovenuo on tho neo-lands is Rs. 11,06,921 or 
Rs. 2-15-6 per aero. 


BOBBIN. 

Is what in the. English correspondence is understood by a rnuda of 
rice. I cannot discover its origin. 


SAKSHT. 

(Sanskrit) = witnessing, evidence. 

Means renewal or confirmation connocted with Polichclieluttu ; 
2 in 10 is given for Sakshi upon tho renewal of a mortgage-deed. 

Note ,-Soo Paltola, PdkhchehMu. 
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pattam. Tho pattam was not fixed for a length of time together as on 
rieo-Iands, but depended upon the annual produce. It is generally 
supposed to have been a third leaving two-thirds to the manufacturer. 


SHANAR. 

The name by whioh Tiyars or toddy-drawers are called in the Tom- 
uudn.purn.ui and Palghat. Districts, who are not aborigines of Malabar, 
hut come from the districts to the. east, of the glints. 


SISIIT-BAKTCI. 

From Sanskrit Sishlam ( = remainder) and Arabic bahhi ( = surplus). 
A balance of revenue uncollected from the person from whom duo, in 
contradistinction to Dast-bakki, a balance collected but not brought to 
tho account of Government. 

SISCJ or Tm. 

Him (Sanskrit) -= young animal or plant.. Tti (Dravidian) = shoot, 
A young plant. 

SLAVES. 

Amount, taken in 1807, to 9(1,.108. 

Note. —In 1857, when tiio Inst census of sieves wns tukon, tho number was found 
to bo 187,812, of vhoiri^ 118,2 W had up to that l.imo remained willi their former 

STIIANA-MANA-AVAKASAM. 

From Sanskrit Slhumm ( = standing, place, situation, rank) and 
Sanskrit Kunam ( — honor, rank) and Sanskrit Avakaaam ( =title, 
claim, right). 

Dignity and emoluments of a public situation. 

Note .—This probably denoted tho true position of a Janmi or holder of tho 
“ water covtaet birthritjht " (Nir-utti-poru ). Sri. AtHperu, .lanmam, Perwmtr- 


SUDRAN, plural SUDRANM'AR. 

(Sanskrit) r= tho fourth caste in the Hindu system. 

Who according, to the Sastram, are the fourth class of Hindus, are a 
particular caste of Nayars in Malabar, whose duty it is to perform cere¬ 
monies or Karraam in*Brahman families on the birth of a child, etc. 
Note .—Nayars generally do now style tliomsolves us Sudrns. 

SVARUPAM. 

(Sanskrit) = ono’s own shape, imago, idol, dynasty. 

Means descent, family, race, house, answering to Vamsam. The 
Calicut Zamorin Raja’s family is called the Nayaririppu (or vulgarly, 
Nediyirippu) Svarupam, that of the Kadattanad Raja is the Porlatiri 
Svarupam, that of the Chirakkal Raja, Koiattiri or Kola Svarupam, 




GLOSSARY WITH NOTES, ETC. 




that of Kottayam or Cotiote the Puranattiikara or Purattara Svarupam, 
that of tlio Kurumhranad the Kurnmbarattiri or Kurumhiyattiri Svnru- 
pam. The Walluvanad Raja is the Arngngottu Svarupam, the Cochin 
Raja is the Perimbodappu Svarupam. the Travaneorc Raja is tim 
Trippa or Trippappii Svanipam. 

SVAROTAKKUR. 

From Svaruptiin (q.v.) and Dravidian A'urn ( = part, share). 

Office, dignity, and Kura, .share, partition, allotment. It means the 
property attached to the official rank of a Raja. 

Svarupam. 

See Hvarnpahi. 

Hoad of a family. Ten necessary for a Kartnvu or lordship of 3,000 


TALA UDAYA TAMBURAN. 

Literally = the head-possessing lord. 

The Ka.rta.vn or superior lord of’ a vassal. 

TANDIT. 

(Sanskrit) — palanquin hanging on silk cords. 

An open palanquin, which in the Malabar Province is also called 
Manchal, and which Englishmen call Manchil. The attainment, of the 
rank of Yaliim-pndavum is indispensable to quality any person, whether 
a common man or a Raja, to ride in a palanquin. 

TARA. 

(Dravidian) = foundation, mound, ground, village, quarter. Similar 
to Tamil and Mulayalara ton, Telugu town, Canarcse and 'J'ulii 

A village. The same as Desum in the.Malabar Province. 

Note .—fine Ur and De.mm. This and not tho Desum was tho truo village oi' 
Malabar, that is. it was the Nnyar village or unit, of organisation for civil purposes 

umong Lire Noptire. Coot, p, hi of the test. 


Taravadi;. 

Fi-om Tafm (q.v.) and Dravidian pndii (=fnlling. falling into one’s 
power, place, situation, rank, authority). 

A house or family. 

Note .—Compare potOtm. Dr. Gundorfc defines tho term as a house chiefly of 
noblemen, ancestral residence of landowners, a family. Tho term was applied 
only fco the families of authority in I he No jar village (Tors). 

Taravattu Karan or Pramaxi. 

From Taramdn. (q.v.) and Sanskrit Karan (—doer, ono wlio has to do 
with), and Sanskrit Pmmanam (=measuro, authority). 

In every Dosam four householders or Taravattukarar possess a certain 
hereditary sthanam or dignity which points them out as tho proper 
persons to apply to whenever a marriage, a death, a religious ceremony 
or dispute takes place. They are sometimes called Pramani, or principal 
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inhabitants, and latterly, under the Company’s Government, Mulchyas- 
tanmar. They did not possess the Koyma or controlling authority in 
the Dcsam, but were a kind of arbitrators. When a dispute could not be 
settled by their mediation it wont to the Desavali. 

Names of former heads of villages. 

A’oh-. -Mr. C! ramie, contrary to previous notes, hero statos correctly, if Taro be 
submitted for Dcsum, the positional the Tarayuttubkamr. bo Desavali was 

Mukkyaelun. 

TA1USU. 


TINGALPPANAM. 

From Dravidian lingal (=tho moon) and Dravidianpanam (^-inoncy). 
General monthly levy on all classes of the inhabitants. Ono of the 
contributions levied in Malabar by the Rajas. 


TIPPALT. 

Is the same as Nali, a measure of which 4 go to a Idangali. It is 
supposed that in Malabar a man has enough to eat if lie lias Tippalis 
of l'ice. and 1 Tippali of conjee a day, or 1 Idangali of paddy of 4 Calieut 
Nalis. There are many in a starving condition who get loss, and many 
affluent who eat more. 


TIRU VATIi! A NYATTUT A LA. 

From Tinwulim (-= Lho sixth itstorism, including Botelgoiw.e) and 
Dravidian Hyatiutala (=tho time of a constellation). 

Nyatlutala is a period of fourteen days. It is in the fourteen days 
commencing with about the 7tli of Mithunam (June) that there must be 
constant rain for the proper growth of the pepper ; the failure of this 
season may cause a difference, of produce of perhaps 25 pier cent. 


TIYAN. 

Formerly written Timu, that is islander (from Sanskrit dvipam). 
Toddy-drawer and cultivator of land. Upon asking V number of 
Brahmans and Nayars assembled at Calieut whether Tiyars were included 
among the Sudras of the Sastra they professed ignorance, and said they 
must refer to the Sastra. Their number, according to an account taken 
in 1807, was 128,045. 

Tho Tiyan woman (Tiyatti) wears no choice, or any cloth thrown over 
her shoulders and neck. Her body down to the waist is entirely oxposed. 
Notes.—1. See liman, Shanar. 

2. This caste now nuiubors 527,918 (Census, 1871). 

TOBACCO. 

Average annual consumption 1,500 candies of 640 lb., or per head 
in the whole population. 












in consequence of the. encouragement given to it by Uic canvas manufac¬ 
tory at Bc.ypoor, but in the Kilakkampiiram and Vadakkampuram and. 
Poinad Districts there is an ancient prohibition against its culture, as 
there is against that of ginger and against tlio use of buffaloes for plough¬ 
ing, said to ha ve been issued by a Ilaja of these districts, from whom the 
Zamorin Raja usurped them, and who has since become the Kadattanad 

RA¬ 
VALLI and Vittu. 

Valli from mil (Dravidian) = strong, means proper subsistence given 
in kind to slaves or laborers. Villu (Dravidian) = seed. 

Is the charges of cultivation, and with Vittu or the seed is called 
Vittu valli. As the hire of labor applies only to slaves, Kuli or Cooly is 
the term when free, men are employed. Vittu-valli comprehends the 
expense of ploughing, of digging, of sowing, of manuring, of weeding, and 
of threshing. (On tire Eastern Coast the paddy is trod by bullocks, in 
Malabar by men.) The, Valli is reckoned to amount to a third of the gross 
produce (deducting always 10 per cont. for reaping), but where the pro¬ 
duce falls short of seven-fold the. Valli exceeds this proportion. It must 
bo paid, it is supposed, out of the Kolulabham or the. cultivator’s profit. 

Mr Rickards, m his proposed settlement for Malabar, recommends 
the quantity oi seed sown and an equal quantity for charges to bo deducted 
Oil account oi Vittu-valli. from the gross produce, and the different shares 
to be determined on the remainder. The proportion to the gross prduce 
varies according to the quality of the soil and its estimated produce. 
(Son the account givon by the Janmis to Mr. Rickards in 978). Tile 
lowest soil ot land m this slatemoilt is supposed to produce three-fold 
only, which is 1.1-3/10 per cent., tho highest thirty-fold, which is only 
34TO per cent, oi the gross produce for Vittu-valli. 

Note. -.Seo Kolulubham , clc. 

VALUM-PUDAVUM. 

Val (Dravidian) = sword. Pudam (Dravidian) = double cloth. 

Is a certain rank conferred upon Rajas and Nadm-u.lis, the external 
ceremony of which is conferring a sword and some, cloth. To a Raja tho 
ceremony is performed by a Namburipad Brahman, and to a Naduvali 
by a Raja. Money is givon on those occasions by the person upon whom 
the honor is conferred. 

VALUMEL ICODI. 

Literally — colored tip of the tail. 

A buffalo having a whito tip to tho tail, belonging to individuals, 
became the property of Desavalis in former times as one of their 
privileges. 

VANOKKI. 

Perhaps from Vanam (Dravidian) = sky, and nokkunnu (Dravidian) 
= to look, observe, moaning crops dependent on tho sky, rain-fed. 

Same as Punam and Modau. 

VAUGE. 

A word used in the early records of Malabar. From the Portuguese 
word Varja, and means field or meadow. 





sary to bring the jamma exactly to 100 fanums. As a farther illustration, 
the Sirkar share of the produce might, in one year, be 100 paras ; one 
fanam would accordingly be fixed as the rate for 10 Idangalis. In another 
year the Sirkar share of the produce might be only 80 paras ; tile rate 
would then be a fanam for every 8 Idangalis. In both cases the total 
amount would bo equal. Vilnmpadi means generally proportion, ratio, 


VIRIPPU. 

Dravidian = bedding, crop out in August and September 
The name of a rice which has only one crop in the year, and that crop 
is only cut in Kanni (September and October). 

VITTUPADU. 

From Dravidian vitlu (= seed) and Dravidian padu ( = falling, falling 
into power of, rank, nature, measure of space and time). 

Answers to Verripadoo in Tamil and Boonjivurree in Hindustani. It 
means seed-land; that is, the quantity of seed which any land requires to 
sow it for a single crop. That is, suppose a land takes 10 paras to sow 
it or one crop and that it yields throe crops. It would altogether require 
80 paras for the different crops, but it would bo called only a 10-para 
Vittupadu. 





GLOSSARY 




A specific superficial extent in cawnics or acres is not to be ascertained 
merely by the. quantity of seed required to son - any land, because bad soil 
requires a larger, and good soil a smaller, quantity to sore it in the same 
extent of land. 

VYALAVATTAM. 

From vyalam (Sanskrit) = the planet Jupiter, and vaitam (Dra-vidian) 
— a circle ; means the cycle of Jupiter, about 12 years. 

A cycle of 12 years, to which all transactions in Malabar had reference 
previous to the establishment of the present Malabar era,—renewal of 
leases, bonds, and rent of gardens. Each year of the cycle was named 
alternately from the 12 signs of the Zodiac, and as months were distin¬ 
guished in the same way, the name of the month and the name of the 
year might often be. the same in a deed. 

Nolc. —The word amlu, in tho Jews’ Deed (.Vo. 1) and in tho old Kunwm Lord 
(No. 4) printed in Appendix XIX, signified this cycle of Jupiter, or a cycle of 60 yours. 

VYAVAHAKAMALA. 

From Sanskrit vi/avahnram ( — dealings, usage,practice of Courts, law¬ 
suit) and Sanskrit main ( = garland, wreath, necklace). 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Proclamation. 

The Government of Port St. George, having received information through 
various channels that, great inequalities exist, in the present revenue jama- 
liuiidy of the province of Malabar, transmitted orders some time hack to 
the Principal Collector to Iramo In survey and assessment a new jarna- 
bundy upon improved principles blended on a liberal consideration of the 
relative rights ol the (sirkar. ol the proprietor and cultivator. Those 
orders tile Principal Collector has now determined to carry into 
immediate and due execution. 

It is well known to be considered a just system of assessment for the 
Government, to derive its land revenue from the pa/lani (or net rent) 
payable by the cultivator s tenant to lus proprietor. 

To establish a fixed rule by which the pailum shall be calculated and 
ascertained, it must lie m the recollection of every one that the principal 
Malabar Rajas, Read Nambutins and Mukliyastlians in each district 
were some months ago assembled by summons at Calicut, and, after the 
most patient inquiry into the mode by which the pattarn was usually 
rated, it was found that a variety of systems prevailed, which might 
chiefly be ascribed to the existing inequalities in the revenue in the 
different districts in the province. 

In order to rootily such errors and establish a permanent revenue by 
which one ryot shall neither be. more heavily nor more favorably assessed 
than another, it became obviously convincing and desirable to all parties 
that one uniform system should obtain in estimating the paUttm on which 
the Sirkar revenue was to be fixed. 

Having fully and deliberately discussed the. many points connected 
with so material a question and pretty accurately ascertained the customs 
which in former tunes regulated the pattarn on lands and gardens generally 
throughout the province the aforesaid Rajas, Head Nambutiris and 
Mukhyasthans at length unanimously concurred- m certain fixed 
principles whereby to determine the Sirkar revenue, which they’ recorded 
and authenticated by their several signatures. 

Those, being the very principles which the. Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council had formally and finally confirmed and ordered to be 
adopted in framing the new assessment, of Malabar, they are now 
hereunder written and hereby published for the information of all its 
inhabitants. 

First ..—On wet or rice grounds after deducting from the gross 
produce the seed and exactly the same quantity for expenses of cultivation 
and then allotting one-third of what remains as kolu-labliam (or plough 
profit) to the kudiyan, the residue or pattarn is to lie divided ill the pro¬ 
portion of six-tenths to the Sirkar and four-tenths to til ejanmakkar ; 

Secondly .—On parambn or orchard lands one-third of coconut, 
supary, and jack-tree produce being deemed sufficient for the kndiyan , 
the remainder or pattarn is to bo equally divided between the Sirkar and 
janmalckar ; and 


’ Treaties, etc., ii, C('XLH—CCXLIII. 
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MALIKHANA RECIPIENTS OF MALABAR, ETC. Cclvil 


List of the, Malikhana Recipients of Malabar and of the 
Amounts of their Malikhams 


The Oalicut or Nediyirippa F 

inavikrama Samutiri Maharaj 
(The Zamorin). 
Do. Eralpad Raja 


Do. Neduttralpad Raje 
Ambadi Kovilagam Tamburatti 
Putiya Kovilagam Valiya Tamburatti 
Padinyara Kovilagam Valiya Tamburf 
Kilakka Kovilagam Valiya Tamburatt 


The Ohirakkal or Kolattiri Family. 

Raja Raja Varmma Raja. 

Tevanankott Kovilagam Udhaya Varmma 
Raja. 

Tevanankott Kovilagam Kunyi Amma Rani. 
Kavinisseri Kovilagam Ravi Varmma Raja. 
Padinyara Kovilagam Kunyandi Amma Rani 


n Mittalo Kovilagam Kerala| 
Total 


Kadattanad Forllatiri Family. 


Edavalatta Kovilagam Valiya Rmii ^ 

Kurumbranad Kurunibiyatiri Family. 

Ramamangalatta Kovilagam Vira Varmma 
Raja. 

Mutirakkal Kovilagam Valiya Tamburatti 

Malliaseri Kovilagam Tamburatti 

Do. Vira Varmma Raja 

Kolappatta Kovilagam Valiya Tamburatti 
Total 


17 
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CHIRAKKAL TALUK. 

By Ghappu Menon, B.A. 

Position, Boundaries, Area.—This taluk formerly comprised the 
taluks of Kavayi and Chirakkal. It is the most northerly taluk of the 
district. Boundaries : North —South Canara ; Mast— Ooorg ; South— 
Kottayam taluk; West —tho Arabian Sea. Its area is not accurately 
known, there having been no regular survey of it by tile professional 
department. For tho census of 1881 tho area was taken to be 048 square 
miles. About 150 square miles may bo said to bo under cultivation. 

Physical Aspect .—The terraced character of tho laterito formation is 
nowhore more conspicuous than in the Chirakkal taluk, and more parti¬ 
cularly in that portion of it lying to the north of the Valarpattanam river. 
These laterito terraces are, as a rulo, unproductive, but where they 
break off in abrupt cliffs the soil is extensively cultivated with coconut 
n.nrl and neimur. Tlie flats also lvinv between the laterito terraces 
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■ arms of the native regiment and thoir lines, and a bazaar known as 
Thekki ” bazaar, used by the native troops. The public buildings 
at Cannanore presont no marked features. They consist of Commissariat 
officos, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General’s offices, 
the Tahsildar’s and Sub-Registrar’s offices, civil and military dispensaries, 
postal and telegraph offices, and the Government school. The chief 
places of resort for travellers are tho Esplanade Hotel, tho travellers’ 
bungalow, and the mussafarkhana, the latter two belonging to tho 
Cannanore Municipality. 

Cotton fabrics of different descriptions are manufactured at Canna¬ 
nore, chiefly by the mercantile branch of tho German Mission. About 

3 miles north of tho fort is the Central Jail, at a place called Utayan 
Kunnu ; and the court-house of tho District Munsif, Cannanore, is 
located at Chova,' a suburban place about 3 miles to the south-east 
of the fort. Tho Central Jail is built on the system of blocks of cells 
radiating from a central watch tower. There is an extensive garden 
attached to it, in which is situated the Superintendent’s house. Tho 
jail can accommodate 829 prisoners. 

The Municipal Act (X of 1805) was introduced into Cannanore by tho 
notification of Government, dated 24th June 1867, but its operation was 
suspended over the area included in what are called “ kirar limits,” 
owing to the protest made by Sultan Ali Raja of Cannanore. His 
objoction was, however, overruled by tho Madras Government, 1 ' and tho 
area temporarily oxcluded was brought within the operation of the 
municipal enactment in Juno 1873. The municipality now comprises 
portions of Pulati and Elayavur amsams, and has an area of about 

4 square miles. Its population, according to the census of 1881, was 
26,386, of whom Hindus numbered 10,656, Muhammadans 11,617, 
Christians 4,087, and other classos 26. The males were to tho females 
as 13,046 to 13,340. Tho number of houses within the municipality 
was 5,981, of which 1,943 were returned as “ unoccupied ” at the recent 
census. Tho income of the municipality from all sources of revonue 
amounts to about Rs. 19,000 on an average. The following table shows 
how the funds are raised and spent:—■ 

Cannanoke Municipality. 


1884-85. 


Registration of carts 


Regi 

Tolh 



Total roceipts .. 19,787 


1 Since transferred to Cannanore. 

1 G.O., dated 21st June 1873, No, 264, Politioal, 
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Charges, 


1884-85. 


New works—Sanitary and miscellaneous repairs 


Establishment 


Medical college . 

Sanitary inspection. 

Registration of births and deaths 


Grant V 

Supervision and management 

Refunds 

Balances . 

Total Charges .. 10,787 

Villages or Important Places.—Payyannur, which is the northern¬ 
most amsam of the taluk, contains, inter alia, the dcsams of Kavayi 
and Payyanur, both of which are of some importance. The former is 
situated on an island and contains the bungalow of that name which 
stands at the frontier of the district. There is a large mosque, and an 
old redoubt built many years ago, probably by the French. Payyannur 
lies two milos to the south-east of Kavayi and possesses an ancient 
' temple dedicated to god Subramaniya. The image is said to have 
been consecrated by Parasu Rama. The mandapam is olaboratoly 
sculptured and the temple is surrounded by a strong wall. The place is 
celebrated as having been the seat of the “ Payyannur Gramakkars ” 
whom Parasu Rama is said to have specially favoured, and whose 
descendants still follow the marumakkatayam law. of inheritance, 
unlike ithe other Brahmans of the district. There is still extant a poem 
'entitled the Payyannur Pattola, described by Doctor Gundort as " cor- 
tainly the oldest specimen of Malayalam composition which I have 
seen, ” and of which he gave a very interesting account in a paper 
contributed to the Madras Journal of Literature and Science (No.XIII-II, 
pp. 14-17). “Tho language,” continues Doctor Gundort, “is rich 
and bold, evidently of a time when the infusions from Sanskrit had not 
reduced the energy of the tongue, by cramping it with hosts of unmean¬ 
ing particles.'’ The legend of Payyannur, N. Lat. 12" 5' near Kavai.”— 
'“Nilakesi, a woman of good family, an inhabitant of a place called 
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Sivaperur (Trichur?), a town famous for female beauty, could not obtain 
a son though married to several men. She resolves, therefore, to do 
penance by wandering about as a beggar, and comes to the famous 
emporium, Cachilpatnam (near Mt. Deli), where the chief of the place, 
a merchant named Nambu Chotti, or Chombu Chetti enters into conver¬ 
sation with hor, advises her to perform certain vows, and then takes 
her to his palace as his lawful wife. A son is borii and receives the 
name of Nambusari Aren, and a feast of rejoicing is celebrated on the 
41st day on the plain of Payyannur. At the time Nilakosi’s brothers 
happened to go up the coast in a ship. They hoar the music and disem¬ 
bark to see the play, but as they climb up a wall of the temple some 
spectators expostulate with them. They call themselves Culavanier 
(merchants), who cannot be expected to know the customs of the place, 
and appeal to the chief. He comes, but applies his rod to the head of 
one, a scuffle ensues and the strangers are killed. 

“ Nilakesi, when acquainted with the murder of her brothers, leaves 
the palace and her son, and again wanders forth begging. The son 
grows up and is instructed by his father in all the arts of trade and ship¬ 
building (given in interesting detail, full of obsolete words). The ship 
being at length launched and manned with Vappurawas (?) Pandias, 
Chonakas, Cholias, and also with one Yavanaka, the merchants start 
fearlessly on a voyage, first to Pumpatna round Mt. Eli, then passing the 
mala (—Dives) into the Tanipunularu (rivor) to tho town of Puvenka- 
patna, proceed further on to the Caveri, from whence they sail into 
another sea and to other shores till they reach the Gold mountains 
(Ponmala), where they exchange all their cargo for gold , return and land 
their goods in Cachilpatnam, store them in a new magazine, and dismiss 
the mariners with their shares. After this, when the father and son are 
amusing themselves with playing chess, a female devotee is announced 
who is not satisfied with alms, but wants to see the young merchant. 
Then follows a long and mysterious conversation. She invites him 
urgently to be present at a night feast of a woman at Payyannur. He 
promises, but cannot afterwards persuade his father to give him leave, 
who fears a plot and danger, but the son persisting in importuning him, 
and at last, prostrating himself, ho consents. 

" I swear by thee, 0 Father I I must go.’ Father : ‘ I have opposed 
thee to the utmost, but now I must not prevent thy going—thou goest 
far away like dying men. Strong guards (or companions) are now 
required—take the children of the Govatala chetti of .Anjuvannam and of 
the Manigrama people, who, together with ourselves, are the 4 (classes 
of) colonists in the 4 towns.’ 

“ They took of the 4 classes of colonists, the sons (or servants) of the 
town lord in that country, 14 companions, a noble household, not to be 
outwitted (or defeated) by any in this country (and, says the son), ‘ though 
I should be dragged by the foot I shall return (to-morrow) to Cachil¬ 
patnam, nor shall this eye sleop (to-night).’ 

" Upon this, the father advisos them to take some merchandise 
along with them in the ship as for a fair, and the poem, evidently a 
fragment, closes in the 104th sloka with an enumeration of wares, replete 
with obsoure terms free from any anachronisms, 

“ I bolive that the people of Anjuvannam and Manigramam here 
mentioned as belonging to yonder country can only mean Jews and 
Christians (or Manicheans), who, for commerce sake, settled also beyond 
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tho Porumal’s territories. It would be interesting to know who the 2 
othor classes aro. In tho meantime the existence of 4 trading communi¬ 
ties in the old Kerala aooms to bo proved, and tho moajeWl of the 
first Syrian documont receives some elucidation from this incidental 
allusion.” Gundert in M.J.L.S., XIII-II, 14-17. 

Taliparamba, which is the seat of tho local Deputy Tahsildar’s and 
Sub-Registrar’s offices and of the Court of the District Munsif of Kavavi, 
has an area of 5,938 acres and a population of 8,363 souls. It 1ms" a 
bungalow and a mussafarkhana close to the Deputy Tahsildar’s office, 
and is celebrated for two of the most ancient and important temples 
in North Malabar, known as Taliparamba and Trichchamparain temples. 
The former is dedicated to Siva, and is a magnificent structure covered 
with brass plates and surrounded by a high laterito wall. On tho bank 
of a tank attached to the temple is a building on which is a granite slab 
bearing an inscription ; and another, dated K.A. P54 (A.D. 1778), is to be 
seen at the foot of a banyan tree in front of the temple. The former is to 
the effect that tho bathing house was finished in Kollam Andu 700 
(A.D. 1524). The temple has many sculptures and some fine gopurams 
(towers) which were, however, destroyed by Tippu. It is said to be of very 
great antiquity, to which the architecture in parts bears witness. There 
is a largo and important mosque here and an old mud fort. On the south 
side of the road leading to Kuppam is a sculptured figure of a villago 
goddess. Pour rock-cut sepulchres were excavated some time ago 
near the travellers’ bungalow, one of which had a circle of massive 
laterite blocks ranged round it. These oaves consist of a small chamber 
with a domed roof and entrance. In the centre of the dome is a hole 
to the upper air closed with a slab. The celebrated temple at Trieh- 
champaram is dedicated to Krishna, and there is another at Kanji- 
rangott dedicated to Siva. In the former an annual utsavam 
oio) or festival, commencing on the 22nd Kumbham and onding on 
the 6th Minam, is performed, and on the last-named day a large con¬ 
course of people from all parts of the district, estimated from 15,000 
to 30,000, aro said to assemble. The Trichchamparam is supposed to be 
a corruption of SriSambaram ((®ic«omMo) so called after the great rishi 
of that name who did penance there, propitiated the god, and in 
his honour consecrated tho imago. 

Madayi or Palayangadi, about 14 miles north-west of Cannanore, 
is a Mappilla village of some importance situated on the right bank 
of a fine river and is a place of trade. Boats of a largo size come up 
to it. Here is a small redoubt, also a bungalow for the reception of tra¬ 
vellers, and in tho middle of the villago is a handsome mosque bearing 
an inscription in Arabic commemorating its building in Hijira 518 (A. D. 
1124). There is another inscription stating that a tank was constructed 
by a Hindu. The grave of an Arab, who died several years ago, also 
exists. In the hamlet of Palayangadi is an old tank known by the 
name of the “ Jewish tank ” near which stands the old Eli palace of 
the Kolattiri Rajas. The tank was probably constructed by a colony 
of Jews or “ Yavanas ”, There is also a Hindu temple close to the 
Madayi bungalow. 

Ettihvdam, a small village lyingh mile to the south of Mount Deli or 
Eli mala, where the sea forms a small bay, i8 inhabited by Mappilla 
merchants who supply Cannanore and Tellichery with firewood. On 
a small hill stretching into the sea is a redoubt strongly built but 
overrun with shrubs. It was probably built by’thc Portuguese to prote 0 t 





their trade on this coast, and it subsequently passed into French and 
then into English hands. Thore is an insignificant mosque almost on 
tho summit of Mount. Deli frequented on certain days by numbers o ' 
Mappillas. It is infested with monkeys. 

Irukkur, a large Mappilla town with some mosques, and lying south¬ 
east 25£ miles from Kavayi, is a place of note, being on the high road 
from the coast leading through the Pudiya Clniram or Huggel pass to- 
wards Coorg and Mysore. It is on the right bank of tho Valarpattanam 
(Bcliapatam) river and can be reached by small river boats at high 
tides. During the rains a great deal of timber and bamboos in rafts are 
floated down to Valarpattanam and other places for sale and for the 
construction of small crafts. 

Sirukkandhapuram, a Mappilla bazaar with a mosque, has a dense 
population in its vicinity. It is on the right bank of the northern branch 
of the Valarpattanam river, which is navigable as far as this for small 
boats. The bazaars or store-houses contain the produce of tho hill cultiva¬ 
tion which is hero collected and sent down by water to the towns on the 


Valarpattanam (Bcliapatam, called, it is said, after the Raja Vala- 
bliam, who built it), situated 5 miles north north-west of Cannanorc, is a 
small trading town composed of a street of shops and large houses. It 
is on the left bank of a magnificent river which discharges itself into 
the sea 4 miles to tile south-west of it. The banks are fringed with 
coconut and othor treos. 

Ohirakkal is famous as being the residence of the Raja of Chirakkal, 
who has a Kovilakain or palace at this place on the south side of a 
resorvoir of fresh water of considerable dimensions, estimated to bo 
1,042 feet in length and 492 feet in breadth. Half a mile on tho west 
of the high road, a street is formed by weavers and other castes, and 
on a height south-west of tho palaco are to be seen the remains of a 
redoubt. 

Othor places and religious institutions of minor importance aro 
described in tho following table :—. 
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Dosoriptive remarks. 


Blebrated. 



Anicvis. — Canals .—Neither dams nor canals of irrigation are to he 
met with. There iB, however, one canal of communication usually 
known as the Sultan’s Canal between the river of Palayangadi 
and a branoh of another which runs north and joins the Kavayi 
immediately to the south of the town of that name. It is 3 miles 
in length, out through low paddy ground. It was executed at the 
expense of the Bibi of Cannanore with the object, it would appear, of 
having a safe inland navigation from Nileshwaram in South Kanara to 
Kakkad, 2 miles to the north-east of Cannanore. It is now shallow and 
impassable during the dry season. 

Minerals. Industries and Manufactures .—Laterite is met with in 
abundance. Some coarse cotton cloths are made at a few places in the 
interior by rude appliances. At Cannanore there is an excellent weaving 
establishment under the supervision of the German Mission. In the 
Central Jail, Cannanore, carpentry and other works are carried on. 

Kunhimangalam is noted for its brass works, chiefly lamps. 

Trigonometrical Station .—Mount Deli, -in Kunhimangalam amaam, 
lies in latitude 21° 01' 37-04" and longitude 75° 14' 40‘51" 
and belongs to Lambton’s series. 
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ANJARAKANDI AMSAM. 

By V. Chappu Menem, B.A. 

Anjarakandi or Ancharakandi (literally 5J sections or desams) is an 
interesting amsam belonging to the Chirakkal taluk, und situated about 
8 miles north north-east of Tellicherry, and is administered in a peouliar 
manner. It has no paid adhikari or other village officers, and is held by 
the family of Mr. Murdoch Brown on a lease of 99 years granted by the 
Honorable Company on the 30th April 1817. The lease consequently 
falls in on the 29th April 1916. The circumstances which led to the grant 
of this leaso wero as follows. 

In 1797 the Honorable East India Company opened out at this place, 
then known as Randattara, a plantation of about 1,000 acres for the 
cultivation of special products, such as coffee, pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
cassia, cotton, sugarcane and sandalwood plants, and appointed Mr. 
Murdoch Brown, who had originated the scheme, to be the “ overseer 
and manager ” of the estate. Mr. Brown was a merchant at Mahe, who, 
on the fall of that Settlement in 1793, had entered the Company’s service. 
The terms of agreement were that— 

(1) The plantation was to be undertaken and carried on solely and 
entirely on behalf of the Honorable Company. 

(2) Any special products suggested by the Company’s agents 
were to be planted in the manner desired, full accounts of receipts and 
expenditure being furnished. 

(3) If the scheme sketched out for the carrying on and management 
of the plantation were disapproved by the Court of Directors, then the 
concern was to be undertaken by Mr. Brown on his own account, tho 
Company being reimbursed within three calendar months after such 
intention shall have been announced, the principal and interest of money 
expended on the plantation provided, however, that tho possession 
of the ground occupied by the plantation be secured to him and to thoso 
concerned with him at a reasonable rent to be rated according to tho 
custom of the country. 

(4) In the event of the contingency referred to in clause (3) occurring, 
that is, if the plantation be carried on by Mr. Brown on his own private 
account, the whole produce of pepper, coffee and cotton, and all such 
articles as shall be produced thereon, shall be wholly and exclusively 
tendered in sale to the Honorable Company’s agents, the Honorable 
Company paying for the same, viz., pepper at Rs. 50 per candy of 640 lb., 
coffee at Rs. 8 per bale of 20 lb. and other articles at such prices as Govern¬ 
ment may deem their qualities and species entitled to. This agreemont 
was signed by Mr. Murdoch Brown on tho 31st December 1797. 

In 1799, the Court of Directors, who disapproved of the project, 
ordered the transfer of the plantation to Mr. Brown in accordance with 
the terms of his agreement; but there was some difficulty in arranging 
the transfer which was effected by tho Principal Collector, Major William 
MacLeod, only in tho year 1802. In 1803 the plantation was almost 
wholly destroyed by the Palassi (Pyciiy) rebels, and this again complicated 
matters. After some years of correspondence, it was settled in 1817 
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that a lease of the estate for 99 years should bo granted to Mr. Brown, 
and this was accordingly done subject to the following terms :— 

(1) Mr. Murdoch Brown binds himself, his heirs and assigns to the 
payment of an annual revenue amounting to Rs. 2,257-2-0 by such 
kists or instalments as the Collector might from time to time direct. 

(2) When a new survey of the land revenue of Malabar shall take 
place, Mr. Broun or his representatives shall pay the new revenue on the 
estate at the samo rates as the same species of land and productions 
of the district shall be assessed. 

(9) It shall be lawful for Mr. Brown to purchase, with the consent of 
the inhabitants who occupy and pay revenue on the 918 acres of land 
included within the plantation estimated to comprise 2,000 acres of 
arable arable land, all or any part of the said 918 acres, the purchases 
being duly registered in the Collector’s office or in the Zilla Court. 

(4) It shall be lawful for the Honorable Company to prohibit 
Mr. Broun from purchasing occupied lands from the said inhabitants, 
but in that case he rvill be granted an equal extent of unoccupied 
land (not exceeding 918 acres) in the vicinity at the time of such prohibi¬ 
tion being signified to him. 

(5) At the expiration of the lease it shall remain, at the option of 
Government, to resume the lands thus leased on repaying to the lawful 
owner the sums paid to the natives for their janmam kudimanir rights 
and the products on thorn, when purchased. 

(6) Whereas Mr. Brown did in 1802 offer and agree to pay for the 
purchase of the said plantation the amount expended on it until then 
by the Company with certain deductions agreed to by Government: 
and whorcas the destruction of the buildings and nearly all the productive 
vines and coffee trees in 1803 by the rebels from Cotioto put it out of his . 
power to fulfil his agreement and necessitated a referenco to the Court 
of Directors for their final decision as to the amount of remission to bo 
granted to him, it is further declared that Mr. Brown, who has already 
paid two instalments of Rs. 10,000 each, does bind himself, his heirs, 
executors and assigns to pay such further sum in final discharge of his 
debt as the Court of Directors may determine, deducting therefrom the 
value of the goods delivered to the Company’s Commercial Resident in 
Mahe agreeably to the account furnished to the Principal Collector in 
1802. 

(7) Mr. Brown shall at all times conform to all lawful orders issued to 
him under the authority of Government or its officers. 

Agreeably to the above provision, clause (2) a survey took place in 1820- 
25 by the Commissioner, Mr. Graeme, and the Collector, Mr. Vaughan, 
and this was followed in 1833 by another under tho Collector, Mr. Clement- 
son. The assessment for Fasli 1294 (188^85) was as follows 



Grand Total .. 2,501 13 9 






5,609, Muhammadans 518, and Christians 28. 
icupied is 711 and unoccupied 93. 

ollection of revenue is made by Mr. Brown, w 
lieial powers usually inherent in the village 
1. Brown was appointed by Government to 
te .of. the First Class, and the High Court wa 
his name a Commission of the Peace. (Vide 
til September 1865.) 

Murdoch Brown, son of Mr. F. C. Brown, w 
ient, m 1869, to be an Honorary Magistrate 
th the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of 
i. 52, dated 12th January 1869). The only paic 
Anjarakandi is that of the Sub-Registrar of A 
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Tho temples and mosques within the Kirar territory are shown below : 
Namos. Desoriptivo remarks. 


1. Thayiltoraple 

2. Jamath mosque 


3. Thayilohurch 

4. KhajanaKotta 


Katalai Kotta 
•ttseucn/l a<8>o§. 



opper platee. 


i of certain forts that oxisted within 


The poishcush duo by Sultan Ali Raja of Oannanore, according to the 
engagement, dated 28th October 1796, is Rs. 16,000 per annum. 

N.B .—The exact amount appearing in the Revenue accounts is 
Ra. 16,000-0-11, payable in three equal instalments— the first on the 16th of 
Dhanu (8th December), the second on the 16th of Medam (6th April), and the 
third at the end of Chingam (16th September). 

An abatomont of 1,600 star pagodas, equivalent to Rs. 6,260, was 
allowed by tho Court of Directors in 1822 as compensation for the loss 
of the Amin Divi Islands attached to the South Canara distriot. 


THE LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

By V. Gliappu Menon, B.A. 

Position and Extent .—The Laccadives (Lahsha Dwipa —The hundred 
thousand islands,” also called the Divi or Amindivi Islands) consist of a 
group of islands off the Malabar Coast lying between 8° and 12° N. 
lat. and between 72° and 74“ E. long. The northern portion of the group 
is attached to the Collectorate of South Canara, and the southern portion, 
which is otherwise known as the Oannanore Islands, is attached to the 
Malabar district. The approximate area, population, and other particulars 
regarding the latter group are given below 


Islands. 

Distance 

Calicut. 

in Square 


Number 
k ° f 

Dependent islets. 

Agatti .. 

MIL 2I8 

1} 

1,375 

302 

(1) Parali, (2) Ban- 

Kavaratti 

195 


2,129 

314 

gara, (3)Tinnakara. 
Kalpitty. 

(lj Pitti, (2) Scu- 






ofValiyakara and 
Choriyakara. 







Mnppilla house a of Cannanore. 

The Portuguese made a settlement on the island of Ameni, but were 
shortly afterwards (about A.B. 1545) exterminated by poison owing to the 
intrigues of the Kolattiri princes. About 1550, the Kolattiri Raja, who no 
doubt found the islands to be, after the advent of the Portuguese, an 
irksome possession, conferred them, it is said in Tagir, with the title of 
Ali Raja (Raja of the deep or sea), on the head of the Cannanore family, 
the stipulated peisheush being either 0,000 or 12,000 famims. It is said 
that this tribute continued to be paid, but probably with more or less 
irregularity as the fortunes of the two houses waxed or waned, by the 

1 N Tim islanders probably become Muhammadans u.l. a somewhat enrlior 
noriod Umn Ibis. Tho ehiinye of faith was probably contompomiioous with the rise 
of tho JUipilln house of (Jiumunoro (con/., Vol. I., p. 300 foot-nolo). 

» Con/., foot-note, Vol. I. p. 360. 
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house of Cannanore to the Kolattiri princes till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The Bednur invasion and subsequently that of 
Hydcr Ali led to the dismemberment of the Kolattiri kingdom and to 
the independence of the Cannanore house, who retained the exclusive 
possession of the islands as allies of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan. The 
island of Minicoy appears to have been a more recent acquisition by the 
Cannanore family from the Sultan of the Maldives and the people 
probably never acknowledged fealty to the Kolattiri princes. 

The islanders state that it was surrendered by them to the Cannanore 
house on condition of protection being afforded to them against the Kot- 
takkal 1 Kunyali Marakkars, the famous Malayali pirates, who used to 
hairy the island periodically. 

In 1780 the inhabitants of the group attached to the South Canara dis¬ 
trict revolted, in consequence of the rigorous enforcement of tire coir 
monopoly, and translcrrcd their allegiance from the Cannanore house to 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, when Canara fell to the East India Company, 
these islands, which had been attached by Tippu Sultan to his ICacheri of 
Mangalore, were not restored to the Bilii of Caimanure, but a remission of 
1,500 pagodas, equivalent to Rs. 5,250, was conceded instead in 1822. 
The Cannanore islands became at the disposal of the Company by the 
storming of Cannanore. towards the end of 1791, and were further ceded 
with Tippu’s entire dependencies in Malabar by the Treaty of Scringa- 
patam in 1792. This southern or Malabar group of islands, along with 
Cannanore itself, are still held by the Cannanore family at a peisheush 
of Rs. 15,000 (less the remission above mentioned), alleged to be one-hall' 
of the profits derived from the trade until the islands and from the lands at 
Cannanore—a tribute winch, though adopted only provisionally at the 
time of the first settlement, lias remained unaltered to the present time. 
The Malabar islands have, in recent years, been twice sequestrated for 
arrears of revenue, and at the present time are under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Collector of Malabar. 

Fiscal administration .—The sources of the revenue derived from the 
islands during their administration by the raja comprised— 

(1) The monopolies of coir, coconuts, cowries, tortoise-shell, holo- 
thuria, and ambergris. 

(2) Confiscations, escheats, naziranas, pilot customs, and fines for 
criminal offences and for evasions of fiscal restrictions. 

Besides these, there were several other cesses levied by Mukliya,stans, 
the Pandaram or fiscal agents of the raja and the kazi, in matters falling 
within their respective provinces. But these, which were for the most pari; 
discretionary and unauthorized, have been given up or discontinued. The 
only monopolies now recognised are those of coir, cowries, tortoise-shell, 
holothuria, and ambergris. The two last named have almost died out, and 
yield no revenue to the Pandaram exchequer. 

Coir monopoly.— By far the most important item of revenue is the 
monopoly of island coir. The earliest form in which this assessment was 
collected was by the exaction of a tithe of the produce on exportation from 
the islands as well as by the collection of a tithe of rice brought in exchange. 
For two centuries this, with certain royalties, constituted the whole 
revenue of the group. In 1765 the right of purchase of coir by the Pan¬ 
daram was first introduced, when the market value of that article was 


1 Con/., Vol. I, p. 12 
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(6) Second sort, coir do., Rs. 4 plus 3 J sacks or 7 mudas of rice, nomi¬ 
nally equivalent to Rs. 18 in all. 

(c) Third sort coir do., Rs. 4 plus 2\ sacks of rice, nominally equiva¬ 
lent to Rs. 14 in all. Each sack contains 1U0 Calicut seers of (15 tolas 
of rice each. The rates are very nearly the same as those prevailing on 
the Canara islands. 

This arrangement is advantageous to the islanders because it secures 
to them payment for their coir yarn in the article (rice) in which payments 
are made for its manufacture at the islands, and the money payment in 
addition enables the islanders to purchase other articles of consumption. 
The islanders are (as in justice they ought to be, so long as such a faulty 
revenue system remains in force) protected against a falling market for 
their produce and a rising market for rice ; and as matter of fact, the 
price of rice having risen of recent years, the islanders have been receiving 
for their coir yarn better prices than they could have obtained in the open 

The following statement shows the revenue from the coir monopoly 
during five years ending with fusli 1293. The figures represent actual 
sales, including in some cases the balance of coir yarn of previous year. 
For convenience, fractions of candies and rupees have been omitted. 


Islands. 

Mi 1289 
(1879-80). 

Fasti 1290 
(1880-81). 

Fasli 1291 
(1881-82). 

Fasli 1292 
(1882-83). 

Fasli J 293 
(1883-84). 

1 1 

£ I 

1 | 

1 

> 1 

£ 

1 

% 

£ 




K rathi. 

.Androtli. 

Kalpani. 

Minicoy. 

294 

517 

11 

9,3961 

13,984| 

16,454' 

6,002 

290 

391 

217 

8,790 

11,890 

13,942 

6,583 

579 

323 

16*907 

19,989 

493 

24 

7,804 

12,851 

23,774 

7,350 

669 

2 22 

11,* 383 
924 

"M50 


1,374 

41,686 

2,039 

59,865 


52,448 

1,460 

61,200 


The revenue fluctuates with the season and with the varying conditions 
of the coir market, and cannot be relied on. .Sometimes tho monopoly 
results in losses to the island administration. The con- monopoly does not 
exist in the island of Minicoy. A sort of Karayma or fixed rent, at the rate 
of 15 palams or 5 lb. of coir on each tree confiscated and allowed to remain 
in the management of the family from whom the property was seized, is 
exacted in some of the islands. The Kavaratti islanders chiefly noticed 
this as one of their grievances. 

Coconut monopoly .—In 1826 a coconut monopoly was established in 
the islands according to the same system as existed in regard to the coir. It 
has, however, since been abolished. During the continuance of the mono¬ 
poly, people turned to the manufacture of jaggery which was free ; but 
whereas in Agatti the toddy was not plentiful, they betook themselves 
to the manufacture of oil. Almost all the revenue derived from coconuts 
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Pilot Customs.— The people of the. group are skilful pilots. They used 
to pilot crafts from the coast till they cleared the group of islands, and 
also to Arabia. A nazirana at the rate of Its. 3-8-0 on a voyage of the 
former description and of Its. 7 on the latter, was exacted. This has 
now been given up. 

Oilier naziranas used to be exacted as follows :— 

First. —Its. 300 to 500 on succession of the heir to the office of kazi, 
which is hereditary. 

Secondly. —Its. 100 to 300 on occasions of titles or dignities being 
conferred on principal personages. These titles had local privileges 
attached to them and implied power to levy certain contributions, such as 
pick of fish, etc. 

Thirdly. —Rs. 4 to 11 on occasions of interviews or audiences of the 

raja. 

Fourthly. —Payments for permission to wear ornaments. Formerly 
toddy-drawers, too, had to pay cesses under the name of naziranas towards 
the support of the public servants, although the trade in jaggery manu¬ 
factured by them was free. All these have since been given up. 

Bread-fruit trees have been assessed with the sanction of Government, 
conveyed in February 1880. 

Waste land. —The raja claims all waste lands as Pandaram or crown 
property. The claim has been acquiesced in to a large extent by the 
peojile. The ideas of the islanders in regard to property in the soil have 
been only slowly developing in recent years. Originally, the land was the 
common stock of the community and the administration is now engaged in 
dividing it among the people. The waste lands claimed by the raja arc 
given on application to any one who will undertake under a cowle 1 or 
mitten agreement to cultivate them within a certain time, and all im¬ 
provements made become the sole property of the cultivator. When the 
laud has been all thus settled, it will probably become possible to abolish 
the trade monopolies with their irksome restrictions, and to throw the 
island trade open. 


1 Tho form of oowlo at prosont in uso is as follows 
Agrooment botwoon-on behalf of tho Collector of Malabar ni 
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It is curious that this form of rough and ready justice was most 
frequently employed for the punishment of the offence of sorcery. In tho 
adjudication of petty civil disputes oath, arbitration and ordeal were 
freely employed, and oaths in the name of the raja and on tho Koran were 
considered peculiarly solemn. The kazi also exercised jurisdiction over 
matters falling within his province. 


The islands form one of the scheduled districts and no written law has 
yet been extended to them. Nor is there, so long as the islands remain 
under the direct administration of Government officers, much necessity 
for the introduction of written laws, which in the case of such archaic 
forms of society only lead to the breaking up of the bonds on which society 
rests, and to the consequent multiplication of chicanery, fraud, and other 
too numerous evils. Wien society lias become more complex, written 
laws must of course follow ; but meanwhile the enlightened despotism of 
the officers of Government, founded on justice and good conscience, is a 
form of administration which the islanders thoroughly apprecialo and 
which they have as yet shown no wish to have changed. 

Since the last sequestration of the islands, in April 1875, for arrears of 
peishoush due by Sultan Ali "Raja of Cannanore, the, administration of the 
islands lias been improved in several ways. The islands have been 
periodically visited by Covenanted European officers and a small staff of 
clerks, and the grievances of the people have been fairly and equitably 
dealt with both on the spot as well as on the mainland. One amin until 
a gumasta (clerk) to assist him, and paid fairly well, lias been appointed 
for each island, and has been authorized to try petty civil and criminal 
cases of a nature which do not involve any intricate or nice questions 
beyond the keen and intelligence of this class of officers. Their powers 
extend to a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 15 days and of fine not 
exceeding Its. 15, and the trial is conducted with the aid of two or 
more assessors selected in turn from the list of chief men in each island. 
A number of volumes of the Registration Department usually in use on 
the coast have been sent to the islands, and the amins have been direct¬ 
ed to copy into them wills and other documents relating to divorce and 
other important transactions in the island. The. present establishments 
on the islands are as follows :— 



* 
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Tho islands vvoro attached on the first occasion for arrears of peisheush 
duo to Government under orders issued on the 7th September 1854, but 
from circumstances beyond control there was some delay in carrying 
them into effect. Tho islands of Androth, Kalpeni, ICavaratti and Agatti 
were taken chargo of on the Dth November 1854, and tho island of 
Minicoy on tho 22nd March 1855, but there was resistance in the last- 
named island owing to the intrigues of the house of Cannanoro, and this 
was not finally ovorcomc till after tho visit of Mr. Thomas in tho early 
part of 1858. Tho islands wore rcloascd from attachment oil liquidation 
of arroars in 1861. The attachment on tho socond or last occasion took 
plaoo on the 3rd April 1875. 

Tile namos of officers who have from time to time visited some or all 
of tho islands are as follows :—■ 








There are two entrances into the lagoon navigable by the island 
vessels, viz , one situated close m shore at the north-western extremity 
of the Island, and the other on the west side of the lagoon. The former 
is the passage ordinarily used by the island vessels, hut the latter is tho 
largest At high water, there is m this passage about 7 feet of water 
and inside tho lagoon a depth of several lalhoms is obtained. As the 
lagoon is fairly free from coral rocks its navigation is easy. 

Soil and Products .—Tho soil is comparatively sterilo. About two- 
thirds oltlio island arc under cocoanut cultivation and the rest is waste, 
but there are no large jungles. The lands claimed by the Pandaram aro 
of small extent and as the. cultivation is very imporloet and tho quality 
of the soil poor, only a small revenue is obtained from them ill this island. 
Some attempts have been made to lorm a toltam (artificial low land) for 
tho cultivation of cereals, but tho extent is trilling and the quality very 
poor. The only gram raised is a sort oi veteli (payar), but tho quantity 
is small. Tho islanders also cultivate sweet potatoes and plantains to 
a small extent, and there are a lew bread-fruit trees, lime trees, ono aroca 
palm and betel vines. A plant called Ittala grows m Bangara. from the 
root oi which a sort of tapioca is obtained and used as diet for invalids. 
The fauna and flora el Agatti are tho same as m the easo of ICalponi 
and Androth, save that in tins island and m Kavaratti there are no 

Animals .—Tho islanders possess 110 cattlo and 46 goats and the usual 
domestic fowls. One islander introduced a pair of rabbits from the 
coast a few years ago and they seem to thrive well. The soa products 
are the same as thoso of ICalpeni. Pish of many kinds is abundant and 
the inhabitants are vory expert fishermen. 

People., their Customs and Occupation .—This island is a molacheri or 
low caste island, but the. division of the people into castes according to 
occupations that exist in tho other islands is also found here, viz. :— 

(a) ICarnavars (principal inhabitants), 

(b) Urukars or sailors, and 

(c) Mclacheris or tree-climbers. 

In disposition the inhabitants arc the most enterprising and energetic, 
and are also very hospitablo and cheerful. Both in person and in their 
habits they aro very cleanly. Tho language differs slightly from that 
of the other northern islands and bears a closer 1'osemblanco to Tamil in 
interrogative suffixes. Thus they use “a” for “o” as tho interro¬ 
gative affix, e.tj., “oraugi.ya,” did you sleep ? Of tho men belonging 
to tho two lower classes only about half permanently rosido in the island. 
Tho others go and settle on tho coast, either in Malabar or Canara, as 
topee-makers (cap-makers), and as tho price obtained for a topee varies 
from Ks. 5 to Bs. 15, this is a pretty profitable employment. As this 
occupation deprives the karna var (or headmen) to a large oxtont of tho 
personal services of then- dependents, it is not very popular amongst 
them. Besides topee-making those whoscttloon tho coast are in tho 
habit of chanting the koron at private liousos, for which they get their 
food and a small present. 

Populatwn, Sanitary Condition and Medical Aspects .—The population 
of tho island, uncording to tho oonsus of 1881, was 1,375, of whom 072 
were males and tho rest females. In 1848 tho population numbered 
1,545. 
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Tho houses aro built much in tlio same style as those of Androth, but 
they diffor in two important respects, first, thoru is no central hall off 
which all the rooms open, and, secondly, the back verandah is within 
and not outside the outer’ wall of the building. As in Androth, the walls 
arc built of quarried slabs of coral free stone, but these are not kept in 
position by posts. As they whitewash the outer walls of their houses, 
they havo a cleaner and brighter appearance than in any of the other 
islands. Tho doors and barred windows also are usually painted black 
or green, and in respect of ventilation they aro superior, as they ore built 
with eaves, and tile rooms have, barred windows. The people also pay 
more attention to conservancy than those of the other- islands, and all 
houso-refuso is collected itt ono spot and either used for manuring tho 
cocoanut trees or- burnt from time to time. 

No epidemic has visited the island of late years, and the only prevail¬ 
ing complaints are eye-diseases and skin-diseases. 

Education.-■ -Secular education is more neglected here by the people 
than in Androth. 

Out of 30 boys, with whom a school was established in 1878, only 
11 appeared for- examination in 1880. Thorn are four mosque schools, 
at which about GO boys and girls of the better classes are taught the 

Religion and Mosques .—The people arc, as in other islands, exclu¬ 
sively Muhammadan. Tire number of mosques in 1880 was 27, of which 
10 had cemeteries attached to them. The number of mosques in 1848 

Manufactures and Trade .—The manufactures and trade of this island 
aro tho same as in other islands and call for no special notice. Tho 
number of boats owned in 1876 was 121, of which 18 were large and the 
rest small. Tho total number prior to 1847 was 68. 

Survey and Cowles .—The survey of tho island has boon completed and 
a portion of the Pandaram lands lias been granted on cowlo or lease. 

Subdivisions of the Island .—The island is divided into throo cileries 
or subdivisions, viz., 1. Edacheri, 2. Vudakancheri and 3. Tekkanchcri. 

General remarks .—In June 1880, a British steamer, named the 
“ Mahableshwar,” was wrecked on the reefs of this group of islands. 


KAVAEATTI ISLAND. 

Position and Extent .-—This island is situated in Lat. 10° 34’ N. and 
Long 72“ 57' K, and so is distant about 74 miles from Kalpcni and 35 
from Agatti. The coral skoal is the least extensive of any. Tho length 
of the island from north-east to south-west is about 3|- miles and its 
greatest breadth about three-quarters of a unle. 'the area is 865-i 
acres or about l 1 , square miles. As usual the island is situated just 
within the reef on the east,, whilst on the west there is a lagoon which at 
its widest part is about halt a mile broad. At the. southern end it would 
appear that there was formerly a separate island, but it is now connected 
with the mam island by a narrow strip of land about 60 yards wido. 
Tho islets attached to Kavaratti aro— 

1. PiUi. 

2. Souholi or Seuholipar composed of cheriyakara. 
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People, (heir Customs and Occupation .—The same division of tho 
inhabitants into classes or castes exists hero as in Androtk. but all castes 
claim to lie jaiimis. A low who immigrated from other islands at the 
time of the great storm m 1847 are dependents of the Koyas : some of 
tho lower classes are topee-makers like those of Agatli. Melacheris are 
called Thandcl.s at Kavaratti. The people are as a rule quarrelsome and 
litigious , the Maiming are more numerous and influential than tho same 
olass on other islands. 

Population, Sanitary Condition and Medical Aspects .—The population 
of the island, according to the census of 1881, was 2,129, of whom 1,030 
were males and the rest females. The number m 1848 was 2,000- The 
houses along the west coast of Kavaratti are built ill a row- and in dose 
proximity to each other. On the east and south coasts they are scattered 
hero and there and are built m the same fashion as those ol Androth 
Tile health of tho island has ol late been good. In 1039 M E (1803-04 
A.D.) about 700 people are supposed to have died of cholera. 

Education .—A Malayalam school started at Kavaratti was dosed for 
want ot pupils. The number shown in the census report of 1881 as 
‘instructed” and under “instruction” is 513. 

Religion and Mosques .—The inhabitants are exclusively Muham¬ 
madans. Tho number of mosques in 1848 was. 51. At Scuholi there is 
a mosque, ol rude construction and the tomb of a pious Tangal held in 
much veneration by tile islanders. Many miracles are ascribed to him, 
and it is especially common to invoke, his aid in storms or when distressed 
by adverse winds. The islanders say that when in a storm they make 
a vow to visit tho shrine of this saint tlio sea at once goes down and the 
winds become favourable. 

Manufactures and Trade— The manufactures of this island consist 
mainly of coir-yarn. The number of boats owned by tho islanders in 
lS7fi wore 30 large and 12G nnall vessels. 

Pandaram. Lands and Income therefrom .—In this island as elsewhere 
the. body of the island is tho common property of tho people. Over 
a part, however, the Pandaram asserts exclusive claims on tho ground 
that it was formerly waste land and therefore the property of the raja. 
The claims were, resisted by the people and gave rise to great discontent¬ 
ment and opposition on then- part. 

The Pandaram income is derived— 

1st. Prom the trees on the Pandaram Pale (forbidden ground) to 
the south of tho island which comprises about one-fourth of the total 
area. It is cut off from the body of the people’s plantation by an old 
wall probably thrown up while it was really waste, and as such no entry 
non Id ho made on this land without a pass from the raja’s agent. 

2nd. Prom the trees on padipadi (half and half) lands, tho produce 
of which is equally divided between the Pandaram and the tenants. 

3rd. Prom Nattagatta Karayma, a fixed rout on escheated trees in 
various parts of tho island. 

ith. Prom Cliuttu Karayma, a fixed rent arbitrarily assessed on 
all troes growing with 40 holes (hole — 30 inches) of the seashore. 

All those lands have been granted to tenants on eowle with tho excep¬ 
tion of Cliuttu Karayma lands, tho rents of which were relinquished in 
favour of the occupants of the adjacent holdings. The tax on Iimo trees 
was remitted, and the bread-fruit trees wore brought under assessment. 
19 
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Subdivisions oj the. Island.— The inhabited portion of the island is 
divided into lour okeris, viz. :•— 

1. Melachori or Meckeri on the north-west coast. 

2. Tekkechcri on the east coast. 

3. Porakeehcri to the south. 

4. Pallichcri on the south-west shore. 

Porakocheri is separated (rom Mochon and Palhclicn by a small 
valley which was apparently excavated formerly for grain cultivation. 

ANDROTH ISLAND. 

Position and JSxlcnt .—This island, which is the largest oi the northern 
group oi the Cannanore Islands, is situated in Lat. 10° 48' N. and Long. 
73° 57' E It is about 139 miles from Calicut and differs in its formation 
from all the other islands of the group in that it lies east, and west and 
has hardly any lagoon. The coral shoal upon which it is situated is of 
considerable extent, but the coral crops up to the surface only ill the 
immediate neighbourhood of the land, the reef being hardly anywhere 
above sixty yards from the beach, and on the east the beach and roof 
are coincident. The greatest length of the island from south-east to 
north-west is about 31 miles, and the greatest breadth, which is at about 
tho centre of tile island, is 1} miles. The area is 1,0(17$ acres or about 
I;; square miles. The coast line is scarcely at all indented, so that tho 
island forms a regular oval figure. The surface is generally a level plain, 
olevated but a few feet above the sea, but here and there it is varied by 
mounds formed mostly of the keaped-up material excavated m forming 
the “ Tottam ” or arable land. The highest mound is probably not 
40 feet above the sea and the average elevation not more than 7 or 8 ieet. 

Soil, Products.— The soil is comparatively superior to that of other 
islands save perhaps parts of Kalpcni. It is richest uvtho centre and west 
parts and poorest on tho south-east, where it is largely mixed with coral 
stones varying in size from small pebbles to considerable boulders. The 
Pandaram or crown lands comprise about one-fourth of the area of the 
island, and are scattered throughout the holdings of the islanders. They 
have been acquired by escheat or confiscation and contained, according 
to Sir William Robinson’s report, about 20,000 coconut trees prior to 
tho great storm of 1847. The chief Pandaram possessions are the East 
and West Valiya Pandarams which are comparatively in a neglected 
condition. Tho holdings of tho islanders arc well stocked with coconut 
trees. The chief produce of the island is coconuts ; but dry grains, such 
as raggi, varagu and millet, yams, sweet potatoes, bread-fruit trees, 
plantains, limes, aroca palms and betel vines are also grown to a limited 

Animals .—Tho number of cattle and goats is larger in this island 
than ill any other and amounted in 1880 to 208 cattle and 418 goats. 
The only other domestic animals are fowls and eats. There are several 
species of rats which commit great injury to coconut plantation. Tho 
crow is tho only wild bird that breeds on the island, but it is visited by 
various kinds of sea birds and also by migratory birds, such as the golden 
plover, the smaller curlew and the cuckoo. As there is no lagoon, tho 
turtle and tortoise are very scarce, and from tho absence of extensive 
shallow coral hanks, the same is the ease with cowries and other shells. 
Pish also are not plentiful, but there is a small species ol octopus, called 
by tho islanders appallu, which when roasted is esteemed a groat deli¬ 
cacy. 
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the master ships his own goods, and 20 per cent of the goods ho so exports 
is appropriated by the master as freight. The toitum or arable, land is 
sometimes cultivated by the master, but most is given over to Kudiyans 
(dependents) on the share-and-share-alike system. 

The income of the Karnavar class, who are all landholders and many of 
them odam-owners, is thus derived from the following .sources :— 

(1) Prom the produce of parambas retained in their own hands. 

(2) Prom the export and sale of the goods worked up by the females 
of the family. 

(3) Prom the. freight, paid them by their Kudiyans on the goods they 
export. Whore the Karnavan is also the odam-owncr lie gets the whole 
20 per cent; when he is not, he usually gets freight for his own goods 
and those, of his Kudiyans at the rate of 10 per cent in the odam of 
another and the other 10 per cent of the exports of his Kudiyans is 
alone appropriated by him. 

(1) Prom the rent (half the produce) of their arable lands. 

(5) Kudiyans are also bound to give the Karnavan a share ol the fish 
they catch when fishing in his boat and to make presents on the occasion 
of weddings and other festivities in the Karnavan’s family. 

(G) Some of this class also make tours on the mainland giving them¬ 
selves out to be priests and often return to the island with large sums 
collected from the faithful of the places they visit. 

The second class or Malumis aro sailors and are engaged in exporting 
the produce of the island to the mainland in the Kamavar’s od/uns ; some 
of them also possess fishing boats and small odams of their own, in which 
they make voyages to the coast, and this has excited the jealousy of the 
Karnavar class, who look upon them as interlopers and rebels. There is 
thus ill-feeling between the two classes. 

The Melacheris or the third class are the hardest working population of 
the island. They alone climb trees and so pluck the nuts and draw toddy 
from the trees in the possession of the higher classes. Por plucking nuts, a 
small percentage is given them as hire, and the toddy which is drawn twice 
a day is given every other day to the Karnavan' half goes to tlio 
Molacheri and half to the Karnavan. Besides their profession of toddy¬ 
drawing, they have to do odam service for their lords and they also work 
in the toitam and go fishing. A few coast people who have settled in the 
island are silversmiths and jewellers. 

Population, Sanitary Condition and Medical Aspects .—The population 
of the island previous to the great storm of 1847 was 2,570 ■ in i 870 it was 
2,629. According to the census of 1881 it numbered 2,884 souls, of whom 
1,412 were males and 1,472 were females. A large number of people 
perished during the storm of 1847, and it is believed that the number that 
remained m the island, omitting those who emigrated to the other islands, 
did not exceed 900. The island has now thoroughly recovered itself 
from the disastrous effects of 1847. 

The sanitary condition of the island, although more satisfactory than 
that of the rest is, as might be expected very backward Then* is no 
conservancy, and house-refuse is allowed to accumulate in the house-yards 
until it benomos objectionable, when it is collected and occasionally burnt. 
Rarely it is placed as manure m the pits m which young coconut-plants 
aro planted. Water-supply is good, there being as a rule a well attached 
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to oach house. The wells consist of a pit shout 6 feet square and about 
5 foot doop with steps loading down one side to a similar pit at the bottom 
cut through the coral substratum. From those wells, which are never dried 
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Till) principal exports from the island are, as in ail other islands, coir- 
yam, coconuts, with and without husk, jaggery and pindika (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and a little vinegar, lime-pickle and shark lins. The. imports 
arorioo, salt, areeanuts, bctol, curry-stuffs, cooking utensils, both earthen 
and metal, implements of husbandry, clothes and occasionally cattle, and 
ornaments. Teak, mango-wood and bamboos arc also imported and used 
in repairing the odams and small boats. As Androth is the nearest island 
to the coast,, many odams from other islands call there for water, etc,., both 
on thoir way to the mainland and when returning. The usual coast 
markets visited by the islanders are Calicut, where they sell their goods, 
and Mangalore where thoy usually purchase their supplies. Occasionally 
they also call at Tellichcrry and Cannanoro. Tile number of boats 
possessed by the islanders in 1880 as contrasted with the numbers in 
1876 and 1848 is given below 



Survey and Cowles. —The. demarcation and survey of the. Pandaram 
lands in Androth have been completed and most of the lands granted on 
cowle. 


Subdivisions of the Island .—The island is divided into four subdivi¬ 
sions or cheris, viz.— 

(a) Edaehcri, I (c) Kiehcri, and 

(b) Mochori, I (d) Chomacheri. 

Tile last eheri is situated upon the southern shore and separated from 
Edaehcri by the lol.lam or garden. Formerly those cheris were political 
and revenuo subdivisions, but now that all matters are decided by the 
Amin with the assistance, of the Karnavars, regardless of tile chori to which 
the latter belong, and the Muppans and the Nadapal.s are abolished and 
the rnvonuo administration directly committed to tho Amin, these sub¬ 
divisions have lost all importance. There are no islets attached to Androth 
for administrative purposes. 


KALPENI ISLAND. 

Position and Extent —The island of Kalpeni lies about 44 miles dun 
south from Androth in Pat. 10° 7' N. and Long. 73°,75' E.,and is thus 
the most southerly of the northern group or Laccadives proper. The 
coral shoal upon which it stands is very oxtensivo, being about 8 milos 
in length and 3 J to 4 in width. Besides the main island (Kalpeni proper), 
which alone is inhabited, there are two small rocky islands to the south¬ 
west, called respectively Thilakka and Pitti, separated from tho mainland 
and each other by narrow channels and a long narrow island called Cheri- 
yam, about 1| miles t,o tho north of the main island. These Coni’ islands 
together form a figure resembling a bottle with an elongated nook (Cheri- 
yam and tho north of Kalpeni) running from, north by oast to south by 
west. The extreme length from the north point of Choriyam t,o tho south 
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point of Kalponi is about 7 miles, and tJio greatest width about threo- 
quarters of a mile. I'ho total area of tile group is G50 acres or just over 
unites 1 square mile. On the east, tile reel forms the 
Kalponi .. I9 H shore lino of Kalpom and Oheriyam and on the 

^ T y r '' south lies but. a short distance from the beach. 

p^! 11 v ‘ l j On the west it trends outward so as to enclose a 

_ magnificent lagoon of still waiter over 7 allies m 

Total .. (i-HIJ length and from 2 to 21- miles lnoad at its widest 

- uoint- The entrance, distant some 4 miles from 

the landing place, is good ; lint although the lagoon attains a depth ol over 
throe fathoms m many places its navigation is rendered very intricate and 
difficult by numerous coral rocks that rise m many instances to within a 
foot or so of the sin-lace at low-water. As there are no waves, no breakers 
disclose their presence, but in daylight then- situation is easily discernible. 
On the east the coral shoal slopes rapidly away. On the west bevond the 
reel', the slope is so gradual that the bottom can be seen for a consider¬ 
able distance. The channels between tile various islands ore at low water 
very shallow, and the islanders can easily pass on loot 1 rom one to another, 
and it was from these shoals (particularly that between the mam islands 
and Oheriyam) that cowries, of which this island used to export the largest, 
quantity, were usually gathered. 

'The main island is about 3 miles long. For the first two miles of its 
length from the north it consists of a long strip increasing in width from 
about 50 yards at its northern extremity to about 400 yards at the termina¬ 
tion of the big north Pandaram, after which it suddenly bulges out, 
attaining its greatest wddth in a few hundred yards. Only this southern 
portion is inhabited, as it is only here that good drinkable water is procu¬ 
rable. No drinkable water is found in the other small islands. All the 
uncultivated portion of the main island and the attached islets are 
covored with a donso jungle of screw pine, otc., in many parts of which 
scattered coconut trees occur. Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
the topography of the island, tlio general level of which is very low', is the 
natural sou- hank of coral stones along the east and south-east shore. This 
bank is supposed to have been cast up by the. sea at tbc time of the great 
storm in 1847. As it is about 12 feet high and 60 feet in width at the 
base, it forms a grand natural barrier against the recurrence of such a 
disaster. It is a peculiarity of this island that the coral substratum is 
wanting, or at least not so solidified into a layer of limestone rook as in 
the other islands. 

Soil and Products .—The soil appears to be very good in the 
central and southern portions of the main island, but the 
smaller islands of the group are very rocky and though covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, tile coconut trees growing in them arc 
not very productive. Along the east shore of the main island 
also thoro is a Inner strip about, 50 yards wide, so stony that its 
cultivation would lie very difficult, and probably unproductive. Besides 
laud suited to the cultivation ot the coconut palm, this island contains, 
like Androth, a considerable plot of low arable land adapted to the culti¬ 
vation of a few'coarse grains. In the tottain (as the arable ground is 
called) the same coarse, grams are cultivated as in Androth, but the area 
devoted to the cultivation of plantains is more extensive than in the latter 
island. The plantains are very productive and are stated to require 
no watering. The bread-fruit also appears to grow' more luxuriantly 
in this island than in any other, and whole groves of it occur everywhere 











throughout tho inhabited portion of the island. A fen nic-ta palms, 
Olio tamarind tree, lime bushes and betel vines arc also cultivated. Tho 
wild almond tree and punnan (a tree used lor masts), iounil occasionally 
i n the jungle., furnish fairly good timber, but the. islanders usually import 
what they require. On the. whole, Kalpem may be said to bo one which 
Hourly produces the food supply necessary for the support o! its mhahi- 
tants, and this is clearly shown by the fact that they export, a largo 
quantity of tho produce, of tho tottam (gram, plantains and sweet, potatoes), 
fish, oil and dried fish to tho other islands (mainly Kavaratti) getting m 
exchange coconuts, young plants, jaggery and coir. 

The three islets mentioned above, as well as the greater portion oi tho 
main island, which together comprise about three-lourtlis oi the ontiro 
extent, are claimed by tho Pandaram. Cultivation is most, backward in 
thoso parts. Tho inhabitants aro extremely lazy and a considerable 
portion of tho islands is, therefore, covered with jungle. The tottam 
alone is well cultivated. 

Disaster of 1847.—On the 15th April 1847 a violent hiimeane visited 
the island ol' Kalpeni and caused most woeful injury to life and property. 
It commenced a t about 8 p.M. at the season ol spr ing tides and passed on 
to Androth which it reached between 12 and 2 a.m, oi the. 10th. It then 
arrived at Kiltan, one. oi tho islands attached to the South C'a.imra 
district, and after that, gradually subsided. Tho following extract taken 
from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 2nd August 1849, 
gives a clear idea of the dreadful catastrophe :— 

‘ Tho sea rose and flooded tho whole but across the narrower part of 
tho mainland ; it scorns to have had tremendous velocity. All the trees, 
with the very soil, and between 50 and (10 houses, were washed into tho 
ocean with upwards of 200 persons, while along the whole, length ol tho 
shore a flood oi loose coral has been deposited over the island winch will 
rondora considerable tract quite unserviceable until it has decomposed and 
become soil. Across the broader parts oi the island, the water was not so 
destructively rapid, but so complete was tile inundation that tho first 
impression oi tho islanders was that tile whole shoal was sunk. The water 
filled the tottam with salt water, killing all vegetation and drowning many 
persons. It was, in consequence, last year quite waste. Over the eastern 
bank of tho tottam, a flood of loose coral stones was poured, which has 
filled up and destroyed a part of this useful land. Many wells and tanks 
woro filled with sand and stones, and fresh water m all ol them was spoilt 
The, inundation was probably more destructive than the. wind, and has 
shaken tho confidence of the people in the, stability oi the islands greatly 
Tho storm lasted for about an hour in all its violence. 

“ Then a sudden lull and the wind soon sprung iqi briskly from 
the westward and the flood subsided, leaving the islands in tho most 
perfect state of desolation. 

“ Of the 348 houses standing before the storm, not one escaped. 
Many were so entirely washed away as scarcely to leave vestiges of 
their foundation. All were unroofed and otherwise damaged. All the 
mosques, 29 in number, were injured, and nearly the w'holo of them 
at the time of Mr. Robinson’s visit were lying in a state of ruin. 

“ The population of Kalpeni, prior to the hurricane, is reckoned 
at 1,042 souls. Of these, 246 were drowned or washed away during the 
storm, far the larger proportion being women and children'. One hun¬ 
dred and twelve perished in the ensuing five months from famine or from 
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of whom 604 were males and the rest females. The sanitary condition 
of the island is most defective. The bad smell emanating from the 
accumulation of refuse matter is so powerful that no stranger can pass 
through the house-yards of even the wealthiest without his olfactory 
nerves being grievously offended. The dwelling houses aro constructed 
differently from those in other islands for want of building stones. To 
form the walls, two parallel rows of stakes aro driven into the ground 
about 0 inches apart and the intervening space filled in with suitably 
sized stones obtained from the beach. When this space has been well 
and tightly filled up, the wall so formed is plastered on both sides, and 
when this plaster dries the stakes are removed. A second and thicker 
layer of plaster is then applied which completes the outsido wall upon 
which the roof is placed. As in Kavaratti, all the houses are enclosed 
with fences and the entrances secured by tatty screens. In the yard 
of each, also, there is usually a small shed in which the women, who 
are more secluded in this island than in the others, work. Some houses 
have also two out-houses, used as kitchen and room for receiving visitors, 
attached to them. There is no native physician in the island, but the 
gumasta has the credit of being the best. Itc only uses castor oil and 
some madc-up medicines he gets from the coast, and lias never had any 
training. 


Education .—A school was established in 1880 at the desire of the 
islanders. It is hoped that it may improve. The number of persons 
capable of reading, according to the census of 1881, is 221. 

Religion and Mosques .—The people are exclusively Muhammadans. 
There are 16 mosques in all, of which 7 are supposed to belong to the 
Pandarara. The number of mosques in 1847, according to Sir William 
Robinson, was 29. 

Manufactures and Trade .—Tho coir-yurn is tlio chief manufacture of 
the island. It is generally of an inferior quality. The number of boats 
belonging to the islanders in 1880 was 16 largo vessels and 70 small 
boats. The corresponding numbers in 1876 were 15 and G8. 


Survey and Couies .—Tho survey and demarcation of the island have 
been completed. A portion of tho Pandaram lands has also been granted 
on cowle. 


Sub-divisions of the Island.—The island is divided into 4 sub-divisions 
or cheris, viz., (1) Vadakkanclieri, (2) Tckanchcri, (3) Kicheri, (4) Mochcri. 
The islets attached to it have already been mentioned above. 

General Remarks .—There is not in this island the same amount of 
ill-feeling between the ICarnavan and the Knrliyan as exists to a greater 
or less extent in the other islands. It appears that only 10 per cent of the 
Kudiyan’s produce is deducted as freight. Probably this explains the 
absence of disputes betwoon ICarnavar and Kudiyans- Eight Ipeca¬ 
cuanha plants were planted by Mr-. Tate during his visit in 1884. “ 

A large English steamship, named the “ Amelia,” was wrecked upon 
the reef of Kalpeni in April 1880. 


MINICOY ISLAND. 

Position and Extent .—The island of Minicoy is situated in Lat. 8° 17' 
N. and Long. 73° 19' E. and is distant about 243 miles from Calicut. 
Though a dependency of the Cannanoro family and so classed with the 
Laccadive group, it is situated about midway between tho Laccadives 











considerably from the inhabitants of the other islands. They tiro much 
smaller in stature, darker, and have very round faces. In disposition 
they are quiet and obliging. 

The customs of the islanders arc in many respects remarkable and 
bear no trace of having been introduced from Cannanore. One which is 
without parallel amongst any society of Mussulmans is that the men are 
monogamous. The custom forbidding men to have more than one wife 
at a time is so strong that oven the late Amin, influential as he was, 
dared not break through it when he wanted a second wife. Some of the 
men appear to be anxious that this custom should be abrogated by Gov¬ 
ernment interference ; but the women, in spite of the number of spinsters 
amongst them, will not hear of it. The women appear in public freely 
with their heads uncovered and take the lead in almost everj tiling except 
navigation. In fact they seem to have as much freedom as there is in 
European countries. Enqu iry into their civil condition (e.g., whether they 
are married or unmarried) is regarded as an unpardonable affront. Un¬ 
married men may converse with maidens, and courtship is a recognised 

the Kassi will not perform the ceremony unless lie lias sent two niukris to 
ascertain that she is willing. After marriage the wife remains in lior 
mother’s house, a very convenient custom where the men are mostly 
sailors absent from the island a great part of the year. Three or four 
couples find accommodation in the same chamber, each enveloped in long 
cloth mosquito curtains. If the daughters are numerous they leave the 
parental roof in order of seniority, and the houses erected for them become 
their property. The men have no l ight of ownership over houses. Every 
woman in the island is dressed in silk. Their gowns fit closely round the 
neck and reach to the ankles. The upper classes wear red silk and car- 
rings of peculiar fashion. 

The Melacheri women are restricted to the use of a dark striped silk of 
a coarser quality. Every husband must allow his wife at least one candy 
of rice, two silk gowns and two undor-cloths a year. He also presents her 
on marriage with a fine brass betel pouch (brought from Gallo) and a silver 
ornament containing receptacles for lime and tobacco and instruments 
of strange forms intended for cleaning the ears and teeth. The husband 
retains the power of divorce, and it is not the custom of the island to pay 
dower. Bathing tallies are sot apart for the use of the women, and men 
arc not allowed to intrude on that part of the island behind the village 
where the women congregate of a morning to prepare the coconut husks 
for the manufacture of coir. 

Population, Sanitary Condition arid Medical Aspects .—The population, 
according to the census of 1881, numbered 3,191, of whom 1,412 were 
males and the remaining, 1,779, were females. In 1867, three vessels wero 
lost in a cyclone at Calcutta, and it is estimated that the number of men 
that perished then was 120. The sanitation of the island is excellent. 
The houses of the people are built close to each other in rows. The rows 
run parallel to each other from the beach inland or east and west and are 
eight in number, each of which has a distinct name. One long cross road 
and several smaller lanes intersect the village. The walls of the houses 
are of undressed stone and plastered as in Kalpeni, but the style of 
architecture is quite different. Each has a long verandah running 
throughout its -whole length off which the various rooms open. In front 
is a small yard which is fenced or walled off from the street and the 
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Manufactures and Trade. —The manufactures of Minicoy are the same 
as those of other islands. The eon- is a little dark in color but much finer 
in quality than that produced in the other islands. This is due to the 
coconut husk being allowed to grow hard and woody before being soaked 
for fire. 

The nuts are not gathered from trees but are allowed to ripen and fall 
on the ground. Maas-fish is cured and exported largely to Ceylon. In 
1870 there were 8 largo and 33 small vessels. The former increased to 9 in 
1882. Of these, two go to the coast, the Maldives and Ceylon, and the 
othors to the Bengal side. There are 11 nmas-boats, to one of which 
every one in the island belongs. Men get a share of the fish in addition to 
their wages. The maas-boats are excellently built, with deep keels, fine 
lines, and a large allowance of beam. They carry a large square mat sail 
with a linen try-sail behind it. They are nicely finished olf and painted 
and go very fast under sail. The islanders are skilful sailors. 

'The sides of the boats are of coconut and probably do not last long. 
The islanders have a very good assortment of ship-building tools and arc 
very well skilled in their use. The Pandaram had three vessels, of which 
one, which could not be repaired except at an enormous cost, was sold by 
public auction at Beypore in 1883. The other two vessels are still in the 
island. The customary rates of payment to the crew of the Panadaram 
vessel are as follows ■ 

In the case of small vessels each sailor gets on the day of embarkation 
50 coconuts, 4 lbs. of jaggery and 4 lbs. of rice. This is about the equiva¬ 
lent of Rs. 1-8-0. During the voyage he gets 1 lb. of rice and two coconuts 
a day. The tindal gets twice and the malumi four times the allowance of 
a sailor. When the larger vessel sails, each sailor receives 100 coconuts, 
28 lbs. of jaggery and 22 lbs. of rice on embarking and rations as above. 

Pandaram kinds, their Tenure and General Remarks. —The land is tile 
property of the community, and is managed bv the Pandaram, i.c., the 
Government. Private property in the soil is unknown, but improvements, 
such as houses, coconut and other trees, etc., belong to the persons who 
make them. The Malildians or chief men state that their forefathers 
voluntarily surrendered the island to the Cannanore Raja on his under¬ 
taking to protect them against pirates. Every tree in the inhabited part 
of the island has the mark of its owner cut upon it, so that disputes 
respecting the ownership of frees have been very rare. 

The principal sources of revenue are— 

(1) Vulivapattam or pattern payable by certain Maiikhans. 

(2) AUiri-paiUim or sea-shore pattam. 

(3) Pattern on tottam or garden. 

(4) Poll-tax at the rate of 20 lbs. of coir per male and 5 lbs. pot 
female. The families of Maiikhans, one married female in each house, all 
unmarried adults ami todd.y-drawers are exempt from this tax. 

(5) Sugar-tax in the nature of a poll-tax on toddy-drawers. 

(6) Cowrie monopoly. 

(7) Produce of the Pandaram trees. 

(8) Tax (in rice) on large vessels trading with Bengal. 

(9) Tax (in maas-fish) on fishing boats. 

(10) Hire of Pandaram boat at'l l pur cent on fish taken. 

There is no coir monopoly in this island, and this fact explains chiefly 
the absence of disaffection towards the raja. 
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Grant III. 


Medical collogo . 

Sanitary inspection. 

Vaccination. 

Registration or births and deaths . . 

Grant IV. 

:: 

Travellers’ bungalow 
Miscellaneous .. 


TMichem/ is a healthy and picturesque town, situated upon a group 
of wooded hills running down t-o the sea, and protected by a natural 
breakwater of rock. The citadel or fort, still m excellent preservation, 
stands to the north of the town and was used as a district pail till the 
latter was abolished on 1st June 1885. The buildings ui tlic fort are 
now intended for public offices. The fort is built of latente m tile form 
of a square with flanking bastions on the south-east and north-west 
corners. The south-east bastion has also a cavalier bastion above it. 
On the north is another bastion situated on a cliff overhanging the sea, 
and separated from the main work by a space of about 150 yards. The 
immediate precincts of the fort wore further protected by a strong wall 
of which portions still remain loopholcd for musketry and with flanking 
towers at intervals. The nativo town lies to the soutli ; the principal 
street runs parallel to the coast, and is a mile in length. A white dioptric 
light, exhibited from a small masonry tower on the fort wall, 70 feet above 
high water, marks the harbour. 

Tile East India Company established a factory at Tolliohcrry in 168.') 
to secure the popper and cardamom trade ; and on several occasions, 
between 1708 and 17(31, the Company obtained from the chiefs of the 
ICoIattivi family and other local chiefs, not only grants of land in and near 
Tollioherry, but some important privileges, such as the right to collect 
customs, administer justice, otc., within the lands so granted. 

Hyder’s invasion of Malabar narrowed the Company’s operations for 
a timo, and in 1706 the factory was reduced to a residency. From 1779 
to 1782 tho town withstood a seige by Hyder’s General, Sirdar Khan ; 
oil tho arrival of relief from Bombay undor Major Abington, tho enemy 
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Pinarayi amsam —contains an old palace belonging to the Raja of 
Kottayam and the Paraprath (n-ioog-iuro") mosque. 

Mailanjmmam amsam —contains a mosque called Seydarpalli and 
two small rock-cut sepulchral caves like those at Tnliparamba. 

Kalirur amsam —about 4 miles north-east of Tclhcherry. was formerly 
the seat of the Tahsildar and subsequently of the District Munsif. It 
had a palace built by the Pychy (Palassi) Raja. There are (1) Kntirur 
temple (**7!®* with a nice (auk attached to it, (2) Chirumpa 

kavu temple (jul(«cmd).aaj”), (3) Talalh (rontfmro.) mosque. (4) Tclayilat 
mosque, and (5) two rock-cut caves. 

IioUayam —also called Kottayakam and Kottangadi. is a large 
village about 7 miles north-east of Telhohcrry. and contains the palaces 
of the Kottayam Rajas and the houses of several wealthy Mappillas. 
It is celebrated for a fine temple known as Trikayikunnu (.'©daaiiljsmt) 
and a big tank close to it. The rebel Pychy (Palassi) Raja bolonged 
to one of the branches of the Kottayam family. There are three mosques 
called (1) Kottayath Jamath mosque (siasyuiisro.'’ «M9anMj V >')), (2) 
Mutiyunga Jamath mosque (ijmW.vs nM-m -usifl). (3) Oheruvaneheri 
mosque of) nJatfl). 

Panur amsam. —Pamir, about 7 miles from Tellicherry, was formerly 
the seat of a District Munsif and has now a Police station and a Sub- 
Registrar’s office. It is a populous Mappilla village and contains a 
bazaar. There are the ruins of an old fort and a rock-cut, sepulchral 
grave, the latter in Kannampalli desam. The chief religions institutions 
arc Kutteri temple (aoionsr monjcio) and Panur mosque (ajaoa*nJaa1). 

Pultur amsam —is a jungly tract and contains Pullanhot 
temple and Kallil (ofykenjafl) mosque ; also two rock-cut caves in 
Kolavallm 1 desam. 

Tripravgoltur amsam —is a jungly tract and contains the Vishnu 
temple known as Kotanlram vclli temple (siAosmosiajsifsl «<bb>(?m.) and 
the Katavattur mosque (<e>saj«imi<t njggl). Both have thatched roofs. 

Panniyanur amsam —contains the temples known as Kottarattil 
Ampalam (5>a33oiu<si»7(ok imcnjeii) and ICilaketath Ampalam 

P I l i — 1 out 8 miles from Tellicherry, contains a rock- 

cut cave on the top of a hill. There are also a rock-cut cave with two 
pillars and four caves in the amsam. The Menapratt .) and 

Anniyarath (moorflaiiaioro 0 ) temples and Peringalathur (<iin-nf)araai®!<l 
wigfil) mosque are the only religious institutions of note. At 
Kanakamala there, is a small spring which is considered sacred, and in 
which people batho on certain days in tho year. 

Olavilam amsam --contains Olavilath Tadathil (aaollium®" ansmOtt) 
temple and Toltathil mosque. 

Kallayt amsam —contains two caves cut out of laterite, also Parimalam 
temple (ojrfteo,)and Kallai mosque. 

Karyad amsam —contains Pallikunil temple, i (njagUcrfMi 
dedicated to Vettakorumakan. 

Mountains, Hills and Forests .—The lino of ghats to the eastward, the 
crest of which forms the boundary dividing Kottayam from Coorg and 
Wynad, are lofty, some of the peaks being about 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The valleys formed by the slopes are extensive and 
covered with denso forests, The Kanaka mala is a lofty ridge stretching 






west from the ghats, the slopes from it approaching within 10 miles of the 
coast due east of Tollieheriy. Purali mala, situated ccntrically, 

is a long ridge about 0 miles in length east and west unconnected with 
the ghats. It is covered with wood and bnmboos to the summit. In the 
north-east portion several table-lands covered with wood, apparently 
Hat, rise abruptly from the cultivated valleys. The country, 8 miles in 
a parallel with the coast, is composed of open ridges bet ween the cultivated 
valleys. A few of the eminences arc wooded. There is very little flat 
land in the district beyond n belt along the const about Tellicherry and 
the cultivated valleys. 'J.’lie whole of the eastern portion is one dense 
wood with a few cultivated spots to the tool of the glints. In the small 
island of Dharmapatam the only flat ground is that under wet cultivation 
and marsh ; the rest is undulating ground falling in dills towards the 
sea. Opposite to it is a rocky island called Grove Island with some 
wood surrounded by rocks. About halt a mile to the west of Tellicherry 
is a ridge of rocks which aflords some shelter for craft. The description 
of the iCannoth forest belonging to Government "ill be found in the 
Notice of the Wynne! Forests. 

Soil caul Productions. —The soil in some parts towards the coast is 
brown and sandv : on the rising grounds in the interior it is rich and 
gravelly ; the cultivated valleys a brown loam ; towards the mountains 
and in the forests it is rich and black. 

The productions are nee oi different kinds, coconut, betel, arcca-nut, 
cardamom, pepper in great quantities and dry grains of soils. Kottayum 
is celebrated for its pepper crops. 

Minerals. —Iron is to be found in some parts, but it is not worked. 

Manufactures. —Cloths of an inferior sort are made in several amsains. 
In Nittur, a suburb of Tellicherry, weaving is carried on by the Basel 
Mission weaving establishment. Arrack, jaggery, oil from copra and 
other nuts are manufactured. Copper vessels arc manufactured at 
Tellicherry and at Mattanur in Balassi awsam. 

Pairs and Markets. —Fairs are held at almost all the temples where 
people resort for public festivals or worship. Kottiyur is one of the 
most important of the pagodas in this respect. A festival is held there 
in April-May every year which attracts thither great trade. 

Bungalows and 'other Public Buildings.— There are three travellers’ 
bungalows in the taluk at— 

1. Kannoth in Kannavan arasara, 

2. Gannoth in Gannavam amsam, and 

3. Kuthiipanimba. 

Mussaforkhanas are provided at— 

1. Nedumpoyil in Manattana amsam. 

2. Chalot in Kudali amsam. 

3. Chavasseri. 

4. Iritti in Veliyampra amsam. 

5. Gannoth in Gannavam amsam. 

Trigonometrical Sicilian.— At. Dharmapattanam. 
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KURUMBRANAD TALUK. 

By G. IiunU Kannan. 

Position, Boundaries, Soil and Area. —The Kurumbranad taluk is 
bounded on the north by the Kottayam taluk, on the east by the Wynad 
taluk, on the south by the Calient taluk, and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. The soil of the interior is generally red and much impregnated 
with laterite, which gradually assumes a rich loam in parts cultivated 
with paddy, whilst towards the coast it is brown loose earth. 

The Kurumbranad taluk comprises the old taluks of Kadnttanad and 
Kurumbranad. 

The area of the taluk, according to the census returns of 1881, is (538 
square miles. This is only an approximate calculation as accurate figures 
are not available, the district not having been surveyed. Of this extent 
about 175,013 acres or about 274 square miles, are under cultivation. 
The demand of land revenue for fnsli 1205 (1880-86) was Its. 2.13,505, 
giving an average of Rs. 1J nearly per acre of cultivated area. 

Population. —The population of the taluk, inclusive of floating popu¬ 
lation as ascertained by the census of 1881, was, 201,024, being 120,394 
males and 131,030 females. The population returned by the census of 
3871 was 244,166. The population of 1881 may be classified as follows :— 


Hindus . 190,383 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 04,245 

Christians. 394 

Others . 2 

Total .. 201.024 


which give an average of 485 persons per square mile. 

Education is backward in the taluk as will appear from the fact that 
under the head of “ instruction ” the census returned 7,944, “ instructed ” 
20,200, and “ illiterate including not stated ” 232,874 persons. 

There wore 56,471 houses (48,440 occupied and 8,031 unoccupied) in 
1881 against 45,597 houses in 187). The average number of persons per 
occupied house in 1881 was 5'4. 

Division of Taluk for Administrative Purposes. —The taluk comprises 
57 arasams each with an adhikari on Rs. 5], a mcnon on Rs. 0 and two 
peons on Rs. 3 each per mensem. 

Prior to 1866 there were t>3 amsams in the taluk, but in that year 
6 amsams were transferred to the Calicut tnlnk. The names of these, 
amsams will be found in the Note on the Calicut taluk. 

The old Kadattanad taluk comprised 21 hobalis and the old Kimim- 
branad 10 hobalis. As already observed, these two taluks were amalga¬ 
mated into the present Kurumbranad taluk. 

Government Establishments of different kinds maintained in the taluk, 
and where located. —The taluk kacheri of Kurumbranad, including the 
Sub-jail and Police station, is at Badagara, where there is also a District 
Munsif’s Court and a Sub-Registrar’s office. The District Board main¬ 
tain a middlo school, a dispensary on a small scale, a travellers’ bungalow 
and mussafer khana at Badagara, 
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There are two other District Munsifs’ Courts in the taluk, one at Nada- 
pnrara in ICummangod amsarn, !) miles north-east of Badagara, mid tho 
other at Payanad in Quilandi, 11 miles south of Badagara. There is a 
Deputy Tahsildar’s kacheri at Quilandi. There are Sub-Registrars at 
Nadapuram, Payoli, Quilandi, Naduvanniir and Kuttiyadi. Thoro are 
combined Post, and Telegraph offices and Sea Customs offices at Badagara 
and Quilandi. There are Police stations at C'hombal in Alivnr nmsam, 
Nadapuram in Kummangod amsani. Budngiiru, Payoli in Tringatt nmsam, 


, Tinivallur. Kuttiyw 


, Pemn 


a, Nadnvar 


h Malabai 


:es of Towns, etc .—There are no Municipal towns 
ttannd is one of the ancient eiiieftainsliips (nnds) 
Ibrincrly divided. It stretches from the sea 
•livilv of Ihe Western Ghats. The level tracls 
rliic. Tlie eastern hilly ports are veil wooded 
cardamom plants. The petty State is said to 
14 by a Naynr chief who inherited it in the male 
r (southern regent) of the Kolntliri kingdom. 

.m = the north hank) is the chief town in the 
census of 1871, there were 1.037 (muses with 
is in Badagara amsarn. At the census of J881, 
and a population of 8.330 persons. Of these 
again is situated on Hie sea coast at the northern 
tur-Badagava backwater and mi the trunk 
nnanore, 30 miles from the former and 12 miles 
south of Tellicherry. There is a fort at Badagara which originally 
belonged to the Kol'altiri Rajas, and it is said to have been acquired by 
the Kadattannd Raja in 1561. On passing into the possession of Ihe 
Mysoreans it was made the chief export customs station on the const. 
Tn 1790 it was taken from Tippu by the English, and having been restored 
to the Kadattannd Raja, it was converted by him into a. Brahman 
feeding-honse, which was afterwards transferred In the Paruvantftla 
temple in Badagara amsarn. The raja lias since built a thatched house 
in the fort. The fort is 24fi feet square with bastions at eaeli corner, and 
immediately west of it is « (auk 108 feet long and 144 feet broad. 


taluk. Aceo 




Badagara is a straggling but busy Mappiila town with several irregular 
streets or lanes. On the beach there arc several substantial store¬ 
houses. There is a Jamatt mosque here ns well as minor mosquos. 
The Jamatt mosque is 114 by 42 feet. Tn Paravaniala desain in 
Badagara amsarn is n well 06 feet in circumference and 42 feet deep. 
This well is said to iiavcvbeen jumped across by Taehoholi Odenan, the. 
hero of a folk song noted in North Malabar. 


In Badagara amsarn, ramvnntala desam, there is a temple dedicated 
to'Suhrauianyan. It. is 70 feet long and 56 feet broad. Attached to 
the temple is a tank 73 feet square. The temple, said to bo an ancient 
institution, was renewed by the Kadattannd Raja about the year 1804. 
The roof of the shrine is covered with copper plates. The raja, maintains 
a Brahman feeding-house here. 


In ICuttipuram amsarn, 10 miles to the north-east of Badagara, is the 
fortified palace of the Kadattannd Porlntiri Valiya Raja, and in Purameri 
amsarn, 8 miles from Badagara, is the Porlatiri Ilaya Raja’s house. 
The remaining two branches of the raja’s family live in Ayancheri 
JCovilakam and Edavalatt Kovilakam in the same amsarn, 
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Kottakkal, 3 miles south of Badagara, is a sea customs sub-port 
subordinate to Badagara. It was once a large town inhabited by 
Mappillas, There is a mosque of some note on the southern bank of 
the river at Kottakkal. Kottakkal was formerly the stronghold of a 
Mappilla pirate called Kunhali Marakkav, who committed depredations 
in the surrounding country which are described in a folk song. Hardly 
any vestige of the stronghold now remains. 

The Sacrifice Rock is opposite the Kottakkal sub-port in Bat. 11" 
29' 45" N., Long. 75° 31 i, E., bears S. J E. from Tellioherry 5{ leagues, 
and is distant 4$ miles from the land opposite ; it has a white aspect, 
40 feet in height, and is discernible 3 and 31 leagues from a large ship, 
the deck being elevated 15 or 20 feet above water. It is called Velliyan- 
kallu or the white or silvery stone by the natives of Malabar. This rock 
or island is steep all round, having 12 and 13 fathoms eloso to it, 16 
fathoms 2| miles outside, 10 fathoms within it, to 7 fathoms about 
midway between it and the mainland in a very good channel. Ships 
passing through the inside channel ought to givo the point a berth of 
3 miles by borrowing towards the rock ; and in working should heave 
the lead quick, if they come under 6 fathoms standing in shore. Passing 
outside Sacrifice Rock in the night, ships should not come under 16 or 17 
fathoms water. 

Nadapuram is a rising Mappilla town in Kummangod amsam 9 miles 
from Badagara. The amsam has a population of 5,328 souls. The 
recent establishment of a Munsif’s Court has increased the importance 
of this place. There is a Jaraatt mosque here, which is 104 by 33 feet 

At Kuttiyadi, which was once a strong military post, 17 miles from 
Badagara, there is an old redoubt, ns well as a small Mappilla village. 
The Kuttiyadi Ghat begins here. There is a Sub-Registrar's offico and 
a Police station here. There is also a Janmtt mosque, 53 by 27 feet. 

The Kuttiyadi Pass, in the Western Ghats, leads from Kurumbranud 
taluk into Wynad. It is steep and only practicable for foot-passengers 
and beasts of burden. The Kuttiyadi river is navigable from Badagara 
up to 30 miles. Large quantities of timber are floated down the river 
to Elattur in Calicut, and to Badagara. 

In Ponraeri amsam, 5 miles from Badagara, is a Siva temple which is 
I24J feet by 87 feet. It is sculptured. The roof of the shrine is covered 
with copper. There is a granite slab at the eastern entrance with an 
inscription in unknown characters. The temple is very old and was 
destroyed by Tippu’s soldiers. 

In Edaoheri amsam, 5 miles from Badagara, is Vongoli temple in which 
Ganapati is worshipped. Tt is 70 by 53J foot. The ICadattanad Raja 
maintains a Brahman feeding-house here. Not far from the temple to 
tho north there is a Bhagavati temple called Kaliyampalli temple. It 
is 97 feet long and 86 feet broad. There is an inscription on a slab in 
unknown characters. 

In Muttungal amsam, Vcllikulangara desam, 4 miles north of Bada¬ 
gara, there is a Siva temple, 54 by 41 feet. Outside the temple, there is 
a slab with inscription in an unknown language. At Karshkad in this 
amsam, there is a Muhammadan mausoleum over the grave of one 
Siti Koya, who is alleged to have migrated to Malabar from Arabia 
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The inosquo appeal's to hare boon founded in 1779 by Saiyid Abdulla 
Bin Saiyid Ahamad Uadi. In 1780 voluntary engagements woro entered 
into by the Muhammadan and Hindu merchants of different villages in 
Tinnevclly, by which they bound themselves to pay for the inosquo 
a trifling fee upon each man’s load or bullock load of merchandise which 
passed through their respective villages. A payment analogous to this 
was also in due course secured in Malabar in behalf of this mosque. The 
above collection was continued until ISOM when Regulation XII of thnl, 
year put a stop to the practice. 


In 1810, Saiyid Ali Hiwli, (he founder's son, brought to flic notice of 
Government the difficulties experienced in regard to the up-kcep of the 
mosque liy the enforcement of Regulation XII. An enquiry was insti¬ 
tuted into the matter in 1820 which evontuMv resulted in the grant of an 
allowance of Its. 1,800 per annum, payable by monthly instalments, for 
the support of the mosque and establishment, and an additional payment 
down of Its. 2,000 lor repairing the mosque (G.O., dated 2!)th February 
1828). The mosque was described by the Suh-Oolleetor, Mr. Wheatley, 
to be a magnificent structure affording accommodation to travellers and 
to a. largely attended school whore instruction was imparted to Muham¬ 
madan youths. It was also stated that pilgrims to Mecca and visitor's 
from Arabia were entertained here. The Government consequently 
directed the allowance to he continued as long ns the institution was 
kept up on a proper footing and found to be beneficial to that portion of 
the public which had been accustomed to resort to it for lodging, enter¬ 
tainment or religious purposes. 


In their despatch of loth .Tune 18:! 1, the Court of Directors approved 
the grant aird the proviso laid down for its continuance, and observed 
that what, was intended was a degree of utility not altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate to the allowance made. The Tnam deed pertaining to this 
confirmed the grant to the present Inamdar for the purpose of the Imuu 
as long as he continues to be loyal. 


In 1811 Government withdrew from all connection with religious 
institutions, and m 1816 the Government accepted the Collector’s pro¬ 
posal to make over to the Qmlandr mosque as Sarvamanyam certain 
escheated farms m Ernad producing a net revenue of Us. 1,800 per 
annum. In 1848, 100 pieces ol paddy fields and nursery plots and 10 
gardens measuring m all .101) cawmes, 828 kolcs, and assessed at Rupees 
1,176-10-1 with proprietor’s share ol Rs. (>2.1-6-11 aggregating Us. 1,800 
were made over to the Inamdar. These lauds lie m the amsanis ol 
Manjeri, Karakunnu, and Trikalangod in Ernad taluk. The Inamdar 
now squeazes lrom Ins tenants more than Rs. 8,200 per annum. 

A festival is annually performed in the month of liamullan on 
Mayath Kuimu (grave-yard hill) in Kollam. There arc several ancient 
tombs on the bill, some of them with inscriptions. 

Til Kollam desam is the Vishari Kavu temple, dedicated to Bhagava.ti 
and Siva. Tho roof of the Bhagavati shrine is covered with copper. 
The temple is 93 by 84 feet. Tho Basra festival is celebrated here with 
pomp in Kanni (Septcmber-Octobcr), and in tho month of Minam 
(March-April), a festival takes place for 8 day's which attracts many 
pilgrims and calls into being in its neighbourhood at Kannadikkal a fair 
for diverse articles aggregating in value about Rs. 10,000, 
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Tho rivors of tho taluk are— 

1. The Kottakkal or Kuttiyadi rivor. 

2. The Maho or Moudolo river. , 

3. The Naduvaimur rivor. 


A list of ferries: in tho taluk is subjoined 


Second Glass. 

1. Murat kadavu. 


Third Glass. 


2. Kanayunkod kadavu 

3. Puramannadi kadnvi 

4. Nirattukuli kadavu. 

5. Chittani kadavu. 

(5. ICuuiyott kadavu. 

7. Muttunkal kadavu. 

8. Kayippratt kadavu. 

9. Pul iyapula kadavu. 

10. Poriuchori kadavu. 

11. Maniyan kadavu. 

12. Pulakandi kadavu. 

13. ldinja kadavu. ' 


14. Kotta kadavu. 

15. Chenthodi kadavu. 
10. Thorasheri kadavu. 

17. Akalapula kadavu. 

18. Nelliyadi kadavu. 

19. Nadori kadavu. 

20. Annala kadavu. 

21. Ollur kadavu. 

22. Thoraya kadavu. 

23. Chattanatt kadavu. 

24. Kuniyil kadavu. 


Fairs and Markets.— A weekly market is hold at Badagara every 
Tuesday, at Nadapuram every Thursday, at Pa.voli every Monday, at 
Kokkallur, close to Iyad Police, station, every Wednesday, at Nadu- 
vannur every Saturday. 


Trigonometrical Stircri/ Stall on Then: is a Trigonometrical survey 
station on Nadapuram hill in Kunnummal nmsam, 1(1 miles from Bada¬ 
gara, as well as one on Puratnala hill in Mutadi nmsam, 5 miles from 
Quilandi. 


Dams awl Anienls .—'There is a dam at Palayad for the exclusion of 
salt water from the paddy cultivation lying above the dam. There is 
also a dam at Kaltampalli in Panangad amsam. 


Ayyanikkad dam is an old one between Ulliyori and Arikkulaiu 
amsams. 'These dams are. intended for the protection of cultivation and 


Arcliaeolotjij Reference has already been made to Lhe rook-cut cave 
and bat-stones in Edakkara amsam, and a bat-stono in Meppayur amsam. 

In Muttadi amsam, Mueluikunmi desam, in tho valley of Valiyamala 
hill, there are two eaves. One is large, being 6(1 feet long and 36 feet 
wide. At tho western end of the cave is a circular pit 9J- kales in circum¬ 
ference and H- Icoles deep. 

In Mullipad desam, Cheruvannur amsam, 9 miles south-east of Bada- 
gara, there is a small rock-cut cave not yet oxcavatod. 

On the eastern side of tho temple in Kaliyamvelli, in Edachcri amsam, 
6 miles north north-east of Badagara, there aro some inscriptions. 

On the eastern side of the temple in Vellikulangara in Muttnngal 
amsam, 4 miles north of Badagara, there aro some inscr iptions. There 
is an old fort in Eramala amsam. 
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All old tiivii temple in Iringamnir, 8 miles north-east of Badagara, is 
fabled to have boon founded by a rishi. 

Thom is a small rook-cut oavo in Kolukkallur desam of Karayad 
amsain, 18 miles south-east of Badagara. Them is an inscription on u 
granite rock at the temple of Tirnvangara. 

Kavuntara, 121 miles south-east of Badugara, miles west of the 
bungalow at Naduvanmir, there is a deserted ruined templo. Close to 
tlie templo in tho yard of a house is a stone with an inscription said to be 
illegible, and there, is another on one of tile steps of the tank belonging 
to the tomjile. 

Kilariyur is 15 miles south south-east of Badagara. There are tuo 
rock-cut eaves here. 

In the mosque at Kollam on the edge of the bath is a granite slab, 
broken, bearing an inscription in Vatteluttu characters. It is datod 
IC.A. 684 (1508 A.D.). 

Meppayur, 10 miles east south-east of Badagara. In the grove 
attached to the Elavattara temple of Durga arc some ** sculptured 
images.” A ehannel on the south side of the Malamangalain temple is 
fabled to have been excavated by the Bandavas and is said to contain 
treasure. In Kayalat a re to be seen a dolmen and two menhirs, and in 
Kilapaliyur am a dolmen and five menhirs. In Pnmpiri desam are two 
stone circles already referred to. Funeral urns of pottery have been 
found here. 

Panungod, 18| miles east south-east of Badagara. A ruined and 
dcsortod temple, on the eastern wall of the porch of which is an inscrip¬ 
tion in unknown characters. Them is an old ruined fort here. 

Ponmeri, 5 miles north-east of Badagara. In the Siva temple is an 
ancient inscription on a broken slab in unknown characters. The temple 
is very old. It was destroyed by Tippu’s soldiers. 

Viyyur, 10 miles south of Badagara. in the ilarahir temple then' is 
an inscription. There is another in tile Pantalayiui temple and one in 
tho deserted temple of Tnlayil. 

MAHE AND THE ADJOINING ALDEES. 

The French settlement, of Malic is situated in Lat. 11“ 41'50" N., and 
Long, 75° 34' 25" K to the south of the mouth of the river Malic with 
a rooniv harbour whoso rocky bar admits voaw.ls up to 70 tons. Vessels 
may anchor off Malic in 5 fathoms, with tile llag-staff east-north-east 
and 2 mills from shore. 

Malic consists of two portions, the oile lying on the left bunk of the 
river at its junction with the. sea, the other lies inland on the opposite 
side of the river, and is a narrow strip of land touching at one point the 
small river which debouches at Tcilicherry. 

The population hi 1871 was 8,492. The pie cult population is 8,383, 
of whom 191 are Christians, 6,340 Hindus, and 1,852 Mappillas. The 
superfic al area of Make proper restored to the Fr nch on the 23id Febru¬ 
ary 1817 was 1,445 acres, being 1,329 acres of lands under cultivation 
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Mountains and Forests .—The table-land of Wynad is composed of 
low ridges with innumerable valleys running in all directions ; the only 
space which is of a more level surface is about Porakudi, Panamaram and 
Ganapativattam, in the south-east. The eastern portion is under heavy 
forest and few hills appear. The whole of it is undulating. Tho ghats 
from the Periah pass towards tho Tamarasseri pass and II miles to tho 
east arc lofty consisting of immense peaks, from 5,000 to 6,000 feet and 
occupy a large surface. To the north of Manantoddy (5 miles) is a lofty 
ridge branching off from the ghats and north of it (4 milos) is the famous 
mountain of Bramagiri. This ridge forms the. limit common to Coorg 
and Wynad and between these two ridges lies the valley of Tirunelli. 
In the intorior are several detached hills of considerable elevation. Tho 
following are the principal mountains 

(1) Tho Balasur or Banasuran mala (mjosrrmrsjisnt), called after 
the giant Banasuran who is supposed to havo built a fort on its summit. 

(2) Bramagiri, supposed to be the abode of the god Brahma, and 
which would make a splendid sanatorium. 

(3) Chambra mala (jucsjaei). 

(4) Tala mala (iroeiaej). 

(5) Tariyott or Terriote mala (m(tflmsio§ u aei). 

(6) Vavul mala (Camel’s Hump). 

(7) Elampileri mala (naactukiuiolaBi). 

Tho forests in Wynad aro vory valuable. A note on them prepared 
by the District Forest Officer, Mr. Rhodes Morgan, will be found at the 
ond of this paper. 

Rivers— Tho important rivers in tho taluk are—■ 

(1) The Kabbani which has its principal sources in the Wostorn 
Ghats. They take their rise in the valley of the high mountains north- 
west and north-east above the Tamarasseri pass. Several streams, such 
as the Kalpetta, the Manantoddy and the. Bavalli join this river, which 
when united drains nearly the whole of North and South Wynad. 

(2) Tho Cliola or Solayar, one of tho main tributaries of the Beyporo 
river which leaps down in a magnificent cataract from the crest of the 
hills close to the Choladi pass into the Nilambur valley. 

(3) The Manantoddy pula which has its sources in the mountains 
between Banasur peak and tho summit of tho Kuttiyadi and Periah 
passes and joins the Kabbani near the famous Fish Pagoda. 

(4) The Panamaram pula. 

(5) Tho Kunattu pula (a.m^) in Vayitiri amsam. 

(6) Tho Putusseri pula (aj@®^ml) in Kurumbala amsam. 

(7) The Kanayamchori pula (Aoroauurtusn) in Etannatussakur 
amsam. 

(8) The Alatur pula (oiBeu®*) in Ganapathi Vattam amsam. 

Nos. (4) to (8) united join the Manantoddy rivor near tho Fish 

Pagoda and form tho upper waters of tho Kabbani. 

The Rampfir and the Moyar rivers chiefly drain the South-East 
Wynad. 
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bosses.—The main passes uniting the low country with the taluk 

(1) The Smugglers’ pass from Dindimal to Manatana. 

(2) The Periah pass descending on Kannavam in Kottayam taluk. 

(3) Tho Ellacherum pass (Cardamom Mountain pass) leading to 
Kuttiyadi in Kurumbranad taluk. 

(4) The Kuttiyadi pass also dosconding on Kuttiyadi. 

(5) Tho Tariyott pass likewise leading to Kuttiyadi. 

(6) The Tamarasseri pass into Calicut taluk. 

(7) The Choladi pass leading into the Nilambur valley. 

(8) The Karkur pass into tho Ernad taluk. 

Nos. (2), (6) and (8) are broad roads open for cart traffic. No. (3) is 
only available for horse or pack-bullocks. Tho remaining aro minor 
passes, used only by foot-passengers. 

History .—Tho traditionary history of Wynad is very obscure, but 
the following account of it has the merit of having been in vogue in the 
early years of British rule. 

The country was formerly hold by a line of Vedar Rajas ruling the 
Vedars (wild hunters), and thus much is probably correct, for Wynad 
has been tho last refuge and is still the homo of many aboriginal tribeB, 
Kurumbars, Kurichiyars, Panniyars, otc., driven up probably from the 
low country of Malabar. 

In the times of tho Vedar Rajas, a man of tho Kshatriya caste called 
the “ Cumbala Raja” (? Kurnbla) came to Wynad from tho north 
with a view to visit the Tirunelli shrine. Ho was taken prisoner and 
oarried before the Vedar Baja, who insisted, before permitting him to 
depart, on his marrying one of the daughters of the kingly Vedar lino. 

Being a Kshatriya he would not consent to marry into the Vedar tribe, 
but as the Baja was inexorable he at last agreed on the condition that 
the ceremony should be oarried out in accordance with Kshatriya customs. 
This was allowed and a delay occurred while marriage pandala and other 
preparations were being made. 

Taking advantage of this delay, the imprisoned Raja communicated 
with the Kshatriya Rajas of Kottayam and Kurumbranad in the low 
country, and these princes, with their forces, put in an appearance on the 
wedding day. The Vedar Raja was besieged in his fort; the fort was 
taken, and the Vedar Raja and most of his people wore slain. 

The intended bride of the “ Cumbala Baja ” was given, it is said, in 
marriage to one of the Nambiar caste who was entrusted by the Kottayam 
and Kurumbranad Bajas with tho government of the country. 

The allied Bajas next consulted, it is said, how to divide the country so 
as to avoid disputes. To this end they set out in different directions and 
agreed to make the place where they should meet the boundary. This 
plan failed, as may well be conceived by any one who has even now-a-days 
tried to find his way through the elephant grass and tangled swamps with 
which Wynad abounds. 

The Kottayam Baja then generously gave up all his claims to the 
country to the Kurumbranad Raja, stipulating only that if posterity 
failed the latter country should come to him and his posterity. 

An ascetic with matted hair, who had been one of the attendants of 
the Cumbala Raja, settled down, it is said, in Wynnd, and his daughter 
was afterwards married to a Kottayam Baja. It is not said what beoam* 
21a 
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of the other attendant who is described as a Sudra Vellalan. Subse¬ 
quently the Kottayam and ICurumbranad families fell out, and by the 
time the British raj was established, the Kottayam family was supremo 
in the taluk. 

It is unnecessary to detail here the events of the Palassi (Pychy) 
Raja’s rebellion and death, as these have been treated fully in Volume I. 

The attainder passed on him and his heirs in Wynnd deserves, how¬ 
ever, a few remarks. 


On the 10th June 1805, Lieut.-Colonel MacLeod offered rewards for 
the apprehension of the Palassi (Pychy) Raja and eleven of his principal 
adherents, and “ also made known that all the estates and property 
belonging to the described rebels is confiscated from this date”. The rebel 
leader and live of his followers were killed on the 30th November 1805. 
The sentence of forfeiture pronounced on the 16th June 1805 has never 
been effectively carried out, though from time to time attempts have been 
made to ascertain the exact limits of the “ Pychy escheats ” with a view 
to the assertion of the rights of tho State therein. The consequence 
has been that many of the lands in Wynad—the janmam property of the 
Pychy rebels and therefore the property of the State by forfeiture—have 
been usurped by fictitious janmis, whose claims are now being investi¬ 
gated. The decisions arrived at in the various claims preferred and 
investigated will be carried out at the new revenue settlement of the tract 
about to be commenced. 

Subdivisions of the Taluk for Administrative Purposes .—Wynad 
originally comprised eleven hoblis consisting of thirteen amsams, the 
latter being subsequently increased to 16 by the creation of Peria, Vayitiri 
and Cherankod amsams. The names of the hoblis and of the ancient 
and modem amsams are shown below :— 


(ecusasemoa*). 

3 Nallurnad 
(enemas”) 

4 Ellurnud 
(^avtems”). 


1 Edavaka Arathara 

(afflSOJ<£>, (irso'W). 

2 Thoudornad 

Anjuthura 


3 Thondornad ^ 

(siaJo^rmo§ffc). 
5 Nallurnad 
(mamas'), 
ft EUurnad 


O- 


(*i 

8 Puu..._. 

(oj-wosT). 

ft Vayitiri 
(anajicnAtO), 




Pulpalli dcsam which formed part of the Kuppatod amsam was 
transferred to Puthadi amsam in 1884 under Board’s Proceedings, dated 
9th August 1884, No. 2754. 

The taluk was formerly under the Sub-Collector, Tellieherry, who was 
replaced by the Deputy Collector on the creation of that class of officers on 
the 12th August 1859. Its civil jurisdiction vested in the Deputy Talisil- 
dar, Vayitiri, and the Deputy Collector, Manantoddy, until 1879, when 
a separate Munsif’s Court was established at Vayitiri for the entire tract 
(vicle notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, dated 28th January 1879, 
page 112). The seven amsams of North Wynad forming the Tahsildar- 
Magistrate’s jurisdiction are subordinate to the District and Sessions 
Court, Tellieherry, for judicial purposes; whilst those of the South 
Wynad forming the Deputy Tahsildar’s charge aro subordinate to the 
District and Sessions Court, Calicut (vide notifications in the Fort 
St. George Gazette, dated 2nd January 1863, 3rd March, and 15th October 
1886). Until recently, the District Munsif, Vayitiri, was subordinate 
only to the District Court, Calicut, but in the Government notifications, 
dated 3rd March and 15tli October 1886, already quoted, he was placed 
in subordination to both the North Malabar and South Malabar District 
Courts. The District Munsif is generally invested with first-class magis¬ 
terial powers with a view to presiding attho Bench of Honorary 
Magistrates for South Wynad. 

The following are the principal public offices 

(1) Tire Deputy Collector and Magistrate located at Manantoddy. 

(2) The Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate located at Manantoddy. 

(3) The Police Inspector located at Manantoddy. 

(4) The Deputy Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate located at Vayitiri. 

(5) The PoUce Inspector located at Vayitiri. 

(6) The District Munsif located at Vayitiri. 

( 7 ) The Sub-Registrar, Manantoddy, under the District Registrar, 
Tellieherry. 

(8) The Sub-Registrar, Vayitiri, under the District Registrar, 
Calicut. 
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(9) Combined Postal and Telegraph office at Vayitiri., . 

(10) Othor Post offices at Manantoddy, Kalpetta, Tariyott, 
Sultan’s Battery and Mepadi. 

(11) Police stations at Manantoddy, Oliyot, Koroth, Panamaram, 
Kalpetta, Vayitiri, Mepadi, Tariyott, Sultan’s Battery and Periah. 

(12) Sub-Assistant Conservator at Manantoddy and his subordi¬ 
nates. 

(13) Local Fund Supervisors and Sub-Overseers at Vayitiri and 
Manantoddy. 

(14) Local Fund Middle School at Manantoddy. 

(15) Vaccine staff for North and South Wynad under the control of 
the Deputy Inspectors of Tellichcrry and Calicut circles respectively. 

(16) Hospitals at Vayitiri and Manantoddy in charge of Apothe¬ 
caries ; the latter being supervised till August 1886 by a European 
medical officer, who drew a special allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem from 
Government. 

(17) Bench of Magistrates, North Wynad. 

(18) Do. South Wynad. 

Manantoddy. —In Vemom desam of Ellurnad amsam, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Deputy Collector and of the Tahsildar of Wynad. It 
contains, in addition to public offices, a hospital, a travellers’ bungalow, 
a chattram in Buffalo Btreet and another at Bavalli and a middle school, 
and is the centre of some trade. A weekly market is held here on Sundays. 
There was formerly a cantonment at this place on a low flat hill, consisting 
of a small redoubt, an artillery shed, a range of officers’ quarters, place-of- 
arms, hospital, etc. The important religious institutions in the Ellurnad 
amsam are—(1) Tirunolli temple (mirranmaP «*»«».), (2) Trichaleri 
temple (ig^oaml <!dn>@>o), (3) Valliyurkava (ainalt^dwio.'), the famous 
Fish Pagoda (Vol. I., p. 537), (4) the Roman Catholic church. There is a 
Protestant cemetery at Manantoddy and another at Vayitiri. Tirunelli 
and Trichaleri are considered most sacred places, and a short account 
of the origin of the temple at the former locahty is given below. 

Tirunelli temple (literally the temple having the sacred nelli tree) lies 
in a valley of the mountains to the south of the Bramagiri peak. It is 
known by three different names, viz., (1) Tirunelli temple (Vtamongjl 
a£b®o) (2)Amalaka temple (stseaiaTaa,®,), and (3) Sidha temple (cnflau 
«fi&®o). It is believed to have been dedicated by Brahma to Vishnu 
known as Deva Devesan (escusaaojc/ant) and Tirunolli Perumal ((oftanmsyl 
oa.iffiao*). The mythological origin of tho tomple is as follows. 

Once upon a time when Brahma was enjoying one of his periodical 
peregrinations, he happened to be delighted beyond measure with this 
place with a grove of most beautiful trees and plants, of flowers and foliage 
among which stood a nelli tree (Phyllanthus emblica), on which was seen 
the image of Vishnu with four hands bedecked with numerous fine jewels. 
The image immediately vanished from sight. Being overtaken with 
grief and surprise at this sudden disappearance, Brahma engaged himself 
in deep contemplation, when the image reappeared and he heard the 
following words uttered by an invisible being : “ The image that thou 
hast seen is that of Vishnu, the excellence of this place draws and keeps 
him here.” Convinced of these divine utterances, Brahma made a temple, 
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consecrated Vislinu therein and entrusted its keeping to two pious 
Brahmins of the Amalaka village. The Brahma ordained that visits to, 
and prayers at, the temple would remove the sins committed though 
they were for generations, and secure paradise, and that the performance 
of prayers and ceremonies would lead to the translation of the spirits 
of tho departed, who have not obtained salvation, to the “ Pithurloka ” 
(regions of blissful spirits) wherein to enjoy eternal happiness. This 
blessing, pronounced by the Brahma, is believed in by Hindus, and pilgri¬ 
mages are therefore undertaken to the shrine. 

m holy water fountains, 


(1) Papa-nasini (oJanjcnsoalofl), literally extinguisher of sins, (2)Pan. 
ohathirtham ((UotWIkmo), (3) Irnamocliini-thirtham (gmraa.i.ailcrflijfliisliio), 
(4) Gunnika-thirtham (^^'Wv?)m>,,), (5) Sata-vinnu (Mm-dV^), (6) Sahas- 
ravinnu (cronocro afloj), (7) Varaham (cuiconoo). 


There is a rock called Pinnapara (ojlimcfyon) where offerings to the 
spirits of the departed are made, and this rock is supposed to be the 
bone of an asuran (demon) named Palana-bhedi (uojxnmiBSa ), who was 
killed by Vishnu and who at the time of his death prayed to that deity 
that his body might be converted into a rook extending from Tirunelli 
to Gaya and divided into three parts fit for the performance of offerings 
for the departed, viz., at (1) Tirunelli representing his foot, (2) Godaveri 
representing the middle part, and (3) Gaya representing the head. 


Offerings at any of these three places are supposed to havo special 
benefits in producing happiness and in the propitiation of the spirits. 
For the safeguarding of the temple four shrines have been created, viz., 
the shrine (1) of Durga at the east, (2) of Siva at the south, and (3) at 
the west and (4) of Subramaniam at the north. These four shrines are sup¬ 
posed to represent (1) Valliyurkava temple (aiaak^waj), (2) Tricha- 
leri temple (3) Tricharakunnu temple (ijuuosi.m), and (4) a 

temple said to exist in the Brahmagiri mountains. 


There are some old copper plate grants in this templo in the Vatteluthu 
(ojogipmj,) character which have not yet been deciphered. 


In the desam of Arattuthara (literally a place of bathing the idol), in 
Ellurnad amsam, is situated tho Valliyurkava temple, at which a festival 
takes place annually, when an immense concourse of people assemble 
and live in small booths built from materials obtained on the spot. 
Feeding the mahseer and other carp which abound in the pool of the river 
lying close to this shrine is considered meritorious, and hence the popular 
name of tho “ Fish Pagoda ” by which it is generally known to Europeans. 


Munsif and ot the Deputy iansuuar. u, --. “ 

the Sub-Registrar and the Police Inspector and is a place of some import- 
ance. The Bench of Magistrates for South Wynad meets at Vayitiri. 
There is a Hindu temple known as Kunnath ampalam now m rums. 
There is also a Roman Catholic chapel in fair condition and a ohattram. 
About a mile to the south-west of tho village lies the Pukkote lake a 
natural sheet of water among hills, the only thing of tho kind of which the 
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regiment stationed here in tho early part of the present century. On the 
hill known as Nalapat chala kunnu is a stone having an inscription in old 
Tamil on two sides. It has not yet been read. There is another on the 
Dipastambha (lamp post) at tho Gnnapati temple, and a third on a stone 
standing in the north court of the Mariyamma temple. In the hamlet of 
Kitanganat are twelve dolmens, a menhir and three carved stones. 

Muppainad —contains a small fort and a pagoda of some importance 
dedicated to Vettakorumakan. The Devoswam is usually known as the 
Muttil Devaswam. In tho hamlet of Muttil are 22 dolmens, and in 
Oliingeri 2. 

Christian Churches and Cemeteries. —-There are two Roman Catholic 
chapels in tho taluk, one at Manantoddy and the other at Vayitiri, also a 
Protestant chapel at Chundale and a temporary edifice at Vayitiri used 
for divine service by the Protestant community. At Vayitiri the service 
is performed by the Chaplain of Calicut, and at Manantoddy by tho 
Chaplain of Cannanore. At the latter station there is no separate build¬ 
ing, the service being performed in tire Local Fund school-house. There 
are two Protestant cemeteries, one at Manantoddy and the other at 
Vayitiri, which are in good condition. The Roman Catholic cemeteries 
are not secured by proper walls. 

Bungalows and Chattrams. —Thore are bungalows at (1) Pcriah, (2) 
Koroth, (3) Manantoddy, (4) Lakkidi, and (5) Sultan’s Battery, and 
chattrams at (1) Periah, (2) Manantoddy, (3) Bavalli, (4) Kalpetta, (5) 
Tariyott, (6) Lakkidi, (7) Vayitriand (8) Sultan’s Battery. 

Mines, Minerals and Manufactures.—Iron ore may be obtained in 
several parts, but none of it is manufactured. The principal rocks, 
which are gneisses, granites, etc., are traversed by quartz reefs, which are 
frequently auriferous, but they are found chiefly in South-east Wynad. 
The favourable reports on the auriferous character of the Wynad fields 
led to several companies being formed for working gold, and although 
several blocks of estates were purchased for this purpose, no operations 
are now being carried on in Malabar-Wynad. The collapse of the mining 
industry, which at one time promised to be so important, told seriously 
on the other, and ordinary pursuits, such as the planting of coffee and 
other products. The jungle tribes from a remoto period used to work 
gold from tho sands of rivers which are sometimes mixed with gold parti¬ 
cles. This practice has now fallen into desuetude. 

Soil and Productions— The soil in the cultivated valleys is a fine rich 
brown, on the heights it is mostly red mixed with gravel. Towards the 
east arid the woody tract it is almost black and rich from the accumulation 
of dry loaves and other matter. The productions are generally different 
kinds of rice, horse-gram and other dry grains, castor and other oil seeds 
and sugarcano, from which latter, jaggery to a very limited extent is 
manufactured. Sinco 1840, the cultivation of coffee has occupied the 
attention of European planters and proved for a long time highly remune¬ 
rative. Owing, however, to leaf-disease and other causes, the industry 
began to languish, and hopes are now centered in tea and cinchona 
plantations as well as in coffee. 

The taluk produces very little pepper and no coconuts nor arecanuts, 
though a few trees of each may be seen. Cardamoms are produced in 
great plenty between the Periah and Kuttiyadi passes, and are considered 
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to be nr a superior quality. Small quantities are also obtained on the 
slopes of the mountains forming the Tamarasseri valley above the pass. 
Largo quantities of honey and bees’ wax are obtained from the forests and 
rocks among tile mountains. These usoful articles find a ready salo ill tho 
seaport towns, from whenco they are exported. Somo tobacco is pro¬ 
duced, but only in small quantities and for private consumption. 

Inams .—The inams granted in the Wynad taluk are the following :•— 

(1) Pumalathalachil Bharadovata (goddess) temple in Kuppattot 
amsam, Es. 96-10-4. 

(2) Palhmalamuia Bhngavati (goddess) temple in Tondernad 
amsam, Rs. 11-6-0. 
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The skin of a tiger or panther thus slain is never removed either for 
obtaining rewards from Government, or for sale, but the carcass is hung 
on a horizontal bar and there allowed to rot. 

Fairs and, Markets .—Weekly markets are held on Sundays at Vayitiri 
and Manantoddy. A large fair is held for five days at Valliyur Kavu (fish 
pagoda) during the annual festival; markets are also held at Kalpctta, 
Tariyott, Mopadi and Sultan’s Battery. 

Climate .—The climato of Wynad is much cooler than the low country, 
being about 3,000 to 4,000 feet abovo the level of the sea. The thermo¬ 
meter during the cool weather is as low as 00°, but during the months of 
March, April and May, it rises to 84° and sometimes higher. On the whole, 
it is considorcd unhealthy, owing chiefly to defective water-supply and the 
prevalence of malaria. Manantoddy is, from a climatic point of view, 
better than Vayitiri, and has comparatively an open country around it. 
From October to January the climato may be said to be fairly dry, cool 
and salubrious ; from February to May hot land-winds blow and fever is 
prevalent; from June to October rain falls with shoit intermissions, 
and though the temperature is lower and fever less general than in the 
preceding months, dysentery, diarrhoea and rheumatism arc common. 
The average rainfall of the taluk for three years is given below 
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Traffic ltegistry Stations —Two stations for registering the traffic with 
Mysore were opened in December 1880 at Bavalli and Sultan’s Battery. 
The statistics of trade for 1885-86 are given below I— 


Imports into Malabar from Mysore. 



r iuI 

avalli. 

V Bi 

t“ 

Total, 

Artirfes. 

I 

1 

§ 

| 

l 

l 

o* 

j 

Animals, living, horsos .. ..No. 

Do. cattle ^ . . .. „ 

737 

203 

22 

1,097 

523 

6,623 

207 

4 008 

10,895 

1,200 

10,379 

203 

*897 

136 

^8,452 

3 3f> 

Cotton twist and yarn, Indian .. „ 

Do. piece-goods, Indian .. „ 

130 

9,035 

133 

0,986 

263 

16,021 

Dyoing and colouring materials— 




uw 



Earthenware and porcolaia .. Val. 

Fruits and nuts, coconuts . . .. No. 

Do. all other kinds .. Mds. 

Grain and pulse, wheat .. .. ,, 

"3 

u. ii 

30,200 

843 

«!»03 

*6,663 

11,066 

Do. rice in the husk .. „ 

Do. othor rain crops .. „ 

Leather, manufactures of , . .. Val. 

Liquors . 

3 


21,953 

3 


:! 

Motals and mannfacturo of motala, 

—Brass and copper .. .. Mds. 

Motala ond manufactures of motals, 

29 

1,222 

9,817 

37 

12 

88 

20 

Provisions, ghee .... 


109 

030 

' 72 

136 

05 

5,962 

130 

Saltpotre, &c., other saline sub- 



J72 

112 


112 

Do. gingolly.. 

Do. othor oil seeds . . .. ,, 

Tobacco^ n ° . .. .. \\ 

°20 

30,901 

1,293 

2,811 

206 

2,962 

2,112 

1,156 

631 

31,411 

20^184 

1,268 

Wool, piece-goodB^Indian .. ,, | 

AU of merchandise V * L 

9 l 

2,686 

66 

391 

10,276 

0,860 

1 488 

12,’ 860 

12,666 

3,573 

Total . 


1,49,990 


1,70,631 


3,20,521 
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The deciduous forests occupy a zone extending from 11° 58' Lat. on 
the north to 11° 35' Lat. on the south, and between 75° 69' and 76° 33' 
East Long. The evergreen forests clothe the slopes of the Western Ghats 
on the west, and of the Dindimal and Bramagiri rangos on the north. 
These ranges run out at right anglos to the Western Ghats and form 
buttresses of that great chain of mountains. 

The dociduous forests contain the most valuable timber trees, such as 
teak, rosowood, iynoo {Arlocarpus hirsuta), venghay ( Plerocarpus rmrsu- 
pi um ), von-teak (Lagcrstraemia microcarpa) and a host of others, and 
produco many valuable articles of commerce, of which wax, honey, resin, 
turmeric, zedoary and myrabolans are the principal. They are more or 
less open, and there is little undergrowth, except in one or two tracts where 
fire has been artificially excluded. Thousands of acres are covered with a 
growth of coarse grass from 4' to 8' high. Where the soil is richer, and 
tho growth of trees donsor, there is an undergrowth of low scrub, consisting 
of Lea-Hdicteres, curcuma, ote. Many trees grow to a great size, yielding 
as much as 300 cubic feot of timber occasionally; but the average con¬ 
tents of the trees aro about 40 cubic foet. 

In the evergreen forests, the trees are lofty, and the growth very dense. 
There is little or no undergrowth, except in patches, where a dwarf 
Pandanus is common. These forests have a gloomy aspect, and the sun 
rarely penetrates them except where some tree has fallen from old age, 
or has been up-rooted by some storm. 

The most valuable trees are the red and white cedars, the wild jack, 
the poonspar, and the ironwood. Cardamoms are the principal product; 
they are extensively cultivated, and also grow spontaneously. Bees’ wax, 
damrner, rattans and pepper are tho only other products much collected 
at present, though resins, kino, gamboge, etc., abound, but have no 
market value. 

Past History. —When Wynad was taken from Tippu Sultan by the 
British, the Palassi, (Pychy) Baja, a petty chieftain in possession, 
rebelled against the British, was conquered and shot. His forests and 
other possessions were then escheated. For years no real effect was given 
to the order of escheat, and many forests were usurped possession of by 
various persons. In tho year 1859, a Forest Department was formed 
and an officer, Mr. Hunter, sent down to work the Wynad. At that 
period, the Collector administered the forests and sold timber, on what 
is known as the stump-fee system, i.e., any person paying a certain sum 
per tree was allowod to cut it down and remove it. In the case of teak, 
this stump-fee was Re. 1 per tree. 

The forests were worked on the native system for many years, no 
efforts wero made to improve them, and trees were indiscriminately 
felled whore found, whatever their ago might be. 

In 1878, all felling of living teak was stopped, and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment turned its attention to the utilisation of the wind-fallen and dead 
trees which were being annually destroyed by fire. 

In 1882, the Forest Act was introduced, and immense progress has 
been made in the scientific treatment of the forests. 

Present Condition of Porests.— Tho deciduous forests have been divided 
into 14 blocks, of which six are reserved forests, two are under reservation, 
and six blocks are reserved lands. 
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Government Establishments maintained in the Taluk. —As tlio capital 
of the district all the important offices are located in the town of Calicut. 
They are—'(1) the Collector’s office including the District Board’s 
office, Assistant or Temporary Deputy Collector’s office, the Treasury 
Deputy Collector’s office, the Currency office, the Treasury and Press, 
the District Forest office and the District Board District Engineer’s 
office; (2) tho District and Sessions Court 1 of South Malabar including 
the Sub-Court and the District Munsif’s Court; (3) the office of the 
District Superintendent of Polico ; (4) the office of the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officer; (5) tho office of tho Executive Engineer, West 
Coast division; (6) the Deputy Tahsildar’s anti Town Magistrate’s 
Court including tho Sub-Jail; (7) the Telegraph office; (8) tho Post 
office; (0; tho Port offico; (10) tho office of tho Supurintendont of 
Customs; (11) the Police station; (12) tho District Jail; (13) the 
Government College; (14) the District Registrar’s oflico; (15) the 
Branch Bank of Madras and (16) the office of the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Salt and Abkari Revenue. 

The Tahsildar’s office including the Sub-Jail is on a hill at Chevayur 
about Four miles east of the town of Calicut. Thoro is a Sub-Registrar’s 
office at Chevayur as well as at Tamarasseri in Kodavnr amsain, about 
19 miles from Calicut on the road to Vayittiri. There arc Police stations 
at Ellalur, Naduvattam (Beypore), Itunnamangalam and lama assori, 
Kanniparamba, Chevayur and Putupadi. 

Short Description of the Town. —Tho Towns Improvement Act X of 
1865 was extended to Calicut on the 3rd July 1866. Tho limits of tho 
town for the purpo,os of tin Act wore— 

West. —Sea ; 

North. —Road from tho soa north of th ; barracks, past Rock TIall 
and East Hill, to the Conolly Canal at Karaparamba ; 

East. —Road irom Karajiaramba to lCakodi bridge 1o intersection 
of the road running south near Floricun Hill, and on to its intersection 
with tho Calicut to Tamarasseri road—thence by said road to the canal 
—thence tire canal to its intersection with the watorcourse dividing tho 
IComori desam from the Valayanad desam of tile Valayanad amsain— 
thence eastward along the Imo o( the said watercourse anil the northern 
boundary of the Valayanad desam to the foot of the Pokkuimu Hill—■ 
thence south-east along tho loot nt the hill, and from the hill along tho 
eastern boundary of tile Valayanad desam to the backwater at Attu- 
purathu paramba—thence returning by tho backwater to ilie Maugavu 
bridge, and from the bridge along the canal leading to tile Beypore river 
to the portion of it ca led Kotta Pota, whore the canal turns eastward ; 

South. —Thonoo turning to tho west along a loot-path I titling to the 
Mammalli road, and lrom tho road to the Tiruvacliira or tank, and 
thence to tho sea, keeping along the . outhern boundary ol tho Panmyan- 
kara desam of the Panniyankara ainsam ; 

including within those limits houses and promises wholly or m part 
within 100 yards of tho outside of any boundary road— 

1. Panniyankara (portion). | 5. Valayanad (portion). 

2. Nagaram (all). | 6. Edakkad (portion). 

3. Kasaba (all). I 7. Kottuli (portion). 

4. Kachohori (all), _|_ _ _ 

1 Tho Zilln. Court'/ at Calicut was established in 1803. It. was abolished in 
1843 to mako room for a Civil Court for which was subatilulod u District 


Court undor Act III of 1873. 
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Act X of 18G5 (Municipal) was in force until 1871 when it was repealed 
by Act III of 1871, which again was replaced by Act IV of 1884. The 
extent of the municipal town is approximately 13 square miles. 

The sources from which the municipal income is dori vcrl arc— 

(«.) an annual tax on arts, professions, trades and callings, and on 
orticcs and appointments at the rates specified in the Act; 

(6) an annual tax on lands and buildings not exceeding 7£ per cent 
on the annual value of such lands and buildings ; 

(c) a half-yearly tax on vehicles with springs, palanquins and 
animals at rates not exceeding those specified in the Act; 

(d) a half-yearly tax on carts and other vehicles without springs 
at a rate not exceeding Rs. 2 for each half year in respect ol' every such 
vehicle ; and 

(e) tolls on vehicles and animals entering the municipal limits at 
rates not exceeding those prescribed in tho Act. 

Tlu purposes to which the funds raised under the. Act arc applied 

(a) tile construction, repair and maintenance of streets and bridg 
and other means of communication ; 

(h) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic 
asylums, choultries, markets, drams, sewers, tanks and wells, the pay¬ 
ment of all charges connected with the objects for flinch such buildings 
have been constructed, the training anrl employment of medical practi¬ 
tioners, vaccinators, the sanitary inspection of towns and villages, tho 
registration of births and deaths, the lighting of the streets, the cleaning 
oi streets, tanks and wells, and other works of a similar nature; 

(c) the dilIus : on of education, and with this viow the construction 
and repair ot school-houses, the establish meet and maintenance of schools 
miller wholly or by means of grants-in-aid, the inspection of schools and 
tho training of teachers; 

(d) other measures of public utility calculated to promote tho 
safety, health, comfort or convenience of the people ; 

(e.) the payment of salaries, leave allowances, pensions, gratuities 
and compassionate allowances to servants employed by the Municipal 
Council; and 

( /) the payment of all expenses specially provided for by the Act, 
but not included under preceding clauses (a) to (e). 

Tho revenue of the Calicut, Municipality during the official year 
oiidim' 31st March 1880 was Rs. 50,925 and expenditure during tho 
period was Rs. 48,294. 

The population of the municipal town of Calicut, according to the 
census of .1881, was 57,085 (30,009 males and 27,076 females) against 
48,338 returnod by the census of 1871. The latter figure cannot be 
considered as aueurato, inasmuch as it embraced the population of the 
amsams of Nugaram, Kasaba and Kachchen only, whioh arc wholly 
included within tho Municipality. Tho census of 1881 includes the 
population of the ahovo three amsams, as well as of such parts of 
lidakkad, Panniyankara, Valayanad and Kottuli amsams as arc within 
the Municipality. 

22a 
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The Bhairagimadhnm temple is in nagaram amsam m which Siva, 
Parvati, Ganapati and Hanuman aro worshipped. It is in the very 
heart of the Calicut town behind the southern row of tile main big bazaar. 
It is in the possession of the Bhairagis, a set of ascetic gowda Brahmans 
who emigrated from Northern India. It is a small tomple being only 
20 by 12 foot. 

There aro no less than 40 mosquos in the town of Calicut. The most 
important of them are the two Jamatt mosques, Shokkindo Palli and 
Palaya Palli. Besides these there aro several other suburban mosques. 

Tho two Jamatt mosques lie oil either side of the big tank known as 
Kuttichira in the middle of the Mappilla quarters in Calicut. Tho one 
on tho south of the tank is 144 by 114 feet, and the otlior on tho north is 
115J by 641 feet. Tile Kuttichira tank is 410 feet long, north to south 
and 210 feet wide, east to west. It is built in latorito and is used for 
washing purposes. 

Shekkimle Palli (mosque) is 48 by 32 feet and is looked upon with 
much reverence by Mappillas. It is said to have boon built over the 
gravo of a Mappilla named Suppikkavittil Shaikh Mamu ICoya, who by 
his piety approached in sanctity in the opinion of Mappillas to that of 
a Saiyid. He is said to have died more than 300 years ago. This mosque 
is constantly resorted to by Mappillas for the adjustment of civil and other 
disputes by the test of oath. 

Palaya Palli which is 56 by 30 feet is looked upon as an ancient insti¬ 
tution as its name indicates. 

The West Hill barracks, built on an eminenco commanding a good 
view of the sea and the surrounding country, lio in Edaldcad amsam 
within tho Municipality. A detachment of European soldiers is garri¬ 
soned hero. Tile detachment was first stationed at Calicut in 1849 
owing to frequent Mappilla outrages. 11 was removed to Malapuram in 
1851, but again brought back on the assassination of Mr. Conolly, tlio 
Collector of Malabar, on tlio 12th September 1855 in his bungalow on tho 
West Hill. 

The Lighthouse at Calicut was built in February 1847. It is a column 
of laterite in chunam, 102.1 feet high, and tho white dioptric fourth order 
light is visible in clear weather at 14 miles. The Calicut port bears from 
Sacrifice Rock south-east distant 20 miles. Vessels should anchor in 
5 fathoms mud. Tho merchants find it more convenient, when tlio soa 
breezes are strong, to load from the boaeli 1 or 2 miles to tlio north of the 
lighthouse, where there is always less surf than opposite the town. 
Large Kotiyas and Pattimars are built on the beach 11 miles south of the 
lighthouse, by the entrance of the Kallai river or creek, where the shore 
is also smooth, being partially protected by the Coote reef. There is a 
patch of rooky ground with 4 fathoms least water, having 6 fathoms mud, 
all around it, bearing west north-west distant 3f miles from the light¬ 
house. This is supposed to be the shoal discovered by Captain IIogg 
of the “ Juliana,” Calicut reef, on which the sea breaks in one part 
almost always where there is only two feet at low water, is of irregular 
outline. This shoal-patch of two feet is in its centre, and bears from the 
lighthouse south south-west *, west 1J miles, and is distant 6 cables’ 
lengths from tho nearest shore abreast. 'L’lie southern extremity of this 
reef (which is generally called the Coote reef after tho late East India 
Company sloop-of-war Coote which was lost there) lies 2 cables’ lengths 
to the south of tho centre breakers. To the south and east of tho reef, 
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pier wont out of order in 1883. when, with the permission of Government, 
a company of local merchants, designated the Calicut Pier and Ware¬ 
house Company, Limited, to carry on the business of warehousemen and 
to levy cranago and other dues and tolls, was started with a capital of 
Its. 5,000, which was utilized for repairing the pier. 

A Telegraph office was opened at Calient in September 1856. It is 
now held in a rented building adjoining the Captain’s tank to the south 
of the Roman Catholic church in close proximity to the District Court 
premises. 

The Post office at Calicut is also held in a p rivate building rented for 
the purpose. It is not far from the Telegraph office. 

There is a club for Europeans on the beach which was started on tho 
8th February 1864. Connected with the club is a station library main- 
tained by subscriptions. 

The hospital and dispensary at Calicut was opened in October 1845, 
under the auspices of Government. It was transferred to the Municipality 
when it was instituted at Calicut. It is now kept up at Municipal expense 
supplemented by a grant from the District Board. Tho dispensary has 
an endowment of Rs. 13,000 collected by private subscriptions and 
invested in Government securities yielding Rs. 520 per annum as interest. 

The lunatic asylum at Calicut was established on 20th May 1872 at 
a cost of Rs. 39,250. It is about 2$ miles east of Calicut on tho road to 
Chevayur. It is built on a hill called Kutiravattam. On the 31st March 
1885, there were 149 lunatics in the asylum. 

Tho Municipality maintains a public bungalow' and a mussaferkliana 
in the town. These are in the neighbourhood of the Mananchira tank, 
which is a reservoir of excellent drinking water. It has latcrite steps on 
four- sides. It is 420 feet east to west, and 4S8 feet north to south. 

A few' yards to the south-east of this tank is another called Mutala- 
kulam. It was originally octagonal in shape, but has by time become 
dilapidated resulting in the change of its original form. It was included 
in the premises of the Zamorin’s old palace W'hich lay contiguous to it. 
The compound on which the Zamorin’s old residence stood, called the 
Kottaparamba, immediately adjoins the tank on tho south. The installa¬ 
tion of the Zamorin takes place to this day in this Kottaparamba, divided 
by the Beypore road into the eastern and western portion. The spot 
where the ceremony takes place is marked by an upright granite pillar 
in the eastern portion. 

To the east of the Mananchira tank is a small parade ground originally 
provided for the detachment stationed at Calicut, but now used by tho 
Volunteers and Police. The Head-quarter Police office faces this open 
ground on the east; and tho new office of the Collector and District 
Magistrate is about to be built on its southern limit. 

Besides the Mananchira tank there is another immediately south of the 
Roman Catholic church called the Captain’s tank, which is 244 by 237 
feet. It is in a state of good preservation, though the water is not 
used for d rinkin g purposes. 

In Paimiyankara amsam there are two large tallies called Nilottachira 
and Tiruchira used for washing, which are respectively 260 by 166 and 
630 by 360 feet in size. There are many more tanks in the town which 
need not be specially enumerated. 
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Bailway Stations, Roads, Bridges, Canals, etc. —Tho Madras Railway, 
which had its terminus at Beypore, will shortly ho oxtcndod to Calicut. 
The line has been formed and rails laid and tho station is in courso of 
construction in the heart of the town. Tho lino, it is expootod, will be 
open for traffic in the course of a year. 

The aggregate length of roads maintained by tho Municipality is 52 

There is a very extensive stroet of bazaars known as the big bazaar 
extending inland from tho boach in an unbrolcon lino about a mile in 
length. Scvoral narrow cross-streets load from tho main one. 

There is a temporary wooden bridge over the ICallai river. It will bo 
replaced by tho railway iron bridge which is so designed as to suit the 
local traffic as woll. Near this bridge is a Governmpnt timber depot, 
where teak and saplings, from the Nilambur plantations, are floated 
down and stored. 

Tho Conolly canal connects the Kallai with the Ellatur river and thus 
provides an uninterrupted lino of walor communication from Beyporo 
to Badagara, a distance of 37 miles. A list of ferries in the taluk is 
given below :— 

First Class. 

1. Mammalkkadavu. 

2. Ckaliampula (Beyporo ferry). 

3. Korapulakodavu. 

Second Class. 

4. Elamaramkadavu. 

5. Urakadavu. 

6. Arapulakadavu. 

7. Olasherikadavu. 

Third Class. 

8. Chakkurnkadavu. 

9. Irupulinyikadavu. 

10. Kulumadamuku alias Putta- 

nangadikadavu. 

11. Irupulinyi Mokkakadavu. 

12. Teyyattinkadavu. 

13. Kuliyatamokkakadavu. 

14. Manakadavu alias Kuttan- 

kadavu. 

15. Puttekadavu. | 

In Edakkad arnsam is a small Mappilla village known as Putiyangadi 

(new bazaar), about three miles from Calicut town. Here lives tho 
Mappilla priest, called Putiyangadi Tangal of pure Arab extraction. 
There is a Jamatt mosque here said to be more than 130 years old, 72 by 
30 feet in size. A festival is celebrated here annually. Though a small 
Mappilla hamlet, Putiyangadi possesses eight mosques. 

In Panniyankara arnsam there is a locality called Goinukham (cow’s 
faco) on the sea-shore where Hindus resort for ablutions as a place of 
sanctity on occasions of new moon and eclipse. 


16. Pallikadavu. 

17. Parayangotkadavu. 

18. Manantalakadavu. 

19. Mukkuvarkandikadavu. 

Fourth Class. 

20. Pulikkalkadavu. 

21. Purakatirikadavu. 

22. Putukkatkadavu. 

23. Putiyottilkadavu. 

24. Parambilkadavu. 

25. Chernvattakadavu. 

26. Mavalikadavu. 

27. Ckettukadavu. 

28. Kurungotkadavu. 

29. Kudattayikadavu. 

30. Kakkodikadavu. 

31. Tottattilkadavu. 

32. Tondinmolkadavu. 

33. Attiyanmolikadavu. 

34. Kannancliinnanpalam. 

35. Kunnattukaduvu. 
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In Chcruvaimur amsam at Mammalli, about 7 miles from Calicut, 
there is a coffee-curing establishment under European management. 

There is in this amsani an important, Hindu temple called the Chcru- 
vanuur temple dedicated to 8iva, Subramanyan, Ayyappan, Ganapati 
and Dakshinamurtti. The roof of the shrine is copper plated. The 
templo is sculptured. On a beam is a comparatively recent Malayalam 
writing that tho tomple was built by the Uralars. The temple is 99 by 
44 feet in size, and a festival i; celebrated annually for 41 days call d 
Mandala Vilakku in December and January. 

In this amsam are the Marakkat works once noted for its iron manu¬ 
factories. 

Beypore is a mall town in an amsam of the same name. It was 
formerly known as Vaypura and Vada Parapamvl. Tippu .Sultan 
named the town “Sultan patnam.” If lies between Lat. ID 10' N., 
and Long. 75° 50' SO" E. According to the census of 1871, there were 
1,102 houses; the population was 0,214. In the census of 1881 there 
were 1,119 houses with a population of 6,739 souls. Though many 
attempts have been made to utilize the great natural advantages of its 
position, it was not until 1858, when OhaHiyam Island, on tin opposite 
bank ot the river, was mado a terminus ol tho Madras Hallway, that tho 
town became oi importance. Tippu selected it as the site o ihc capital 
of Malabar, but hardly a vestige ol its short-lived importance 1ms survived. 
In 1797 sawmills, in 1805 a canvas factory, in 1848 iron works and, later 
still, ship-building works were started here, but all ironi one causo or 
another have tolled. In I85S the railway created the present town, 
and Beypore is every year becoming busier. But the extension of tho 
railway to Calicut is likely to result in the reversion of Beypore to its 
old state of a fishing village. 

The Beypore bar admits crafts of 300 tons to the river, and at low 
spring-tides, gives soundings of 12 to 14 feet and at high tides from 
10 to 18 feet. 

In Beypore amsam there are four Kovilakams called—■ 

1. Manayatt kovilakam, | 3. Pudia kovilakam, 

2. Ncdiyal kovilakam, | 4. Panangat kovilakam, 

belonging to the family of the Beypore branch of the Parappanad family. 
There is also a Hindu temple containing sculptures and dedicated to Siva, 
Ganapati and Bhagavati with a laterito built tank and a Brahman food- 
ing-house. 'Pile temple is 180 by 138 feet,. There is a travellers’ 
bungalow as well as a Sea Customs office here. 

There is a place of sanctity for Hindus on the soa-shore in this amsam, 
called Kotesvaram for purposes of ablution on occasions of now moon or 
eclipse. 

In Valayanad amsam tlioro is an ancient temple called Srivalayanad 
temple. The roof of the shrine is copper plated. It is 192 feet long by 
144 feet broad. 'There aro elaborate sculptures on the gopuram. The 
temple belongs to the Zainorin. An annual festival lasting for 8 days is 
celebrated in this temple in the month of Makaram (Decembor-January), 
when the imago of Bhagavati worshipped in the temple is taken in pro¬ 
cession round the temple on an elephant’s back with great pomp. 
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a coppwai or nat-smiie. in suuvaiu ana ivravur, mere is a nionlur 
and m Palangat, a rock-cut cave. 

Ill Kanpuram temple, in Payipalaaaon dosam, ICilakkott amsa.ni, 15 
miles north-east ol Oalicnt, there is an inscription in old Tamil on a slab. 

TuKoduvalli amsain, lb miles north-oast oi Calicut in Cliorgotur rlosam 
ill tile temple, is a granite slab with an inscription in old Tamil. There is 
also a menhir hero ns well as in Manapuraui desam. In the lomple at 
tho latter desam, there is an macuption in old Tamil on a granite slab. 
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Nambi’s followers. There are three H iuclii temples in the amsam, known 
as (1) the Tripiicuniliakan temple near the barracks, (2) tile Mannur 
Siva temple and (.'!) the Cliannath Siva temple. Tile sacred places of 
Muhammadans, in addition to the Mahipuram mosque, are (1) the, 
Hajiyar Palli and (2) Sayyid’s Jarum (simjugreossas huh). 

Knnrloiti- -in Kolattur amsam (17 miles from Calicut), is an impor¬ 
tant Mappilla town on the road to Calient and contains the office of the 
Suh-Jtegistrnr who is also a Special Magistrate. There are besides a 
Police station, a Post nl'lieo, and a public bungalow, it is the residenee 
of the Kondotti Tangal who is the Muhammadan high priest of the 
section of Mappillns known locally as Kondotti Kiiyikkars. There is a 
shrine here called lOmloUi■ - Ihakkiya , which is supposed to hare been built 
in <148 HE. (A.D. 177.21 bv the then Tangal. named Muhammad Shah a 
and in which lie interred his remains. A Nerehcha is performSd here 
annually m the, month nl Mmam. Tim Tangals have been loyal to the 
British (lovermnent, and their loyalty has been rewarded by the grant of 
a personal mam to the extent ol Its 2.7.14 per year (hide. (1.0., dated 12 th 
October lbbo. No. 2474). and by permission to keep seven pieces of cannon 
(vain licence granted by tile Government of India, under date the 151,li 
September 188.0, No. 4.1. lorwarded with Madias Government G.O., dated 
20th September 1885, No. 2017, Mis.). There are two mosques at this 
station which are largely attended. 

TJrakam-Mdmun contains the Uroth lull which was used as a, lielio- 
grapluc station ill February 1885 during the disarming operations then 
nl progross. On the top of the lull stands the Tiruvareheliaiiam Kunmi 
temple dedicated to god Sankara Narayanan. Tile Poiimundam fanatics 
in May 1885 tried to occupy tins hill after the murder of Climnnan Kutti 
Kariyan and his family on the 1st May 1885, hut had to leave it for want 
of walor. Tile celobratod Mattatl.ur mosque is situated in (his amsam. 

TirunmgtM (literally Tiro = sacred, ur — village., angadi — bazaar 
or tile place of bazaar in the sacred country of Cheranad) in Trikknln.ni 
amsam, is the seat of the Deputy Tahsildar, of the Sub-Registrar of 
Assurances and of the Police Inspector of that division, and contains a 
Post, office, a bazaar and a well-attcndecl weekly market. Tho town, 
which consists of long and crooked streets, lies oil the south bank of the 
river and has nothing remarkable about it, save that there are a jamatli 
mosque which is attended by a largo congregation and a Hindu temple 
dedicated to Siva. There are the remains of a fort dismantled several 
years ago. In the vicinity of this fort, a decided victory was gained 
by General Hartley over Tippn’s troops in 1700 (Vol. 1, p. 470). 

And it was in tho same neighbourhood that Colonel Humborstono 
defeated and slew Mnkhdam Ali, one ofHydcr All’s Generals on 8th April 
1782 (Vol. I, p. 43.2). It is curious that tho only two pitched battles fought 
in Malabar between Hie Mysoreans and the British took place on the 
same battlefield. 


Mampram lies directly opposite to Tirnrangadi, on the north bank nl 
the river, in Kotuvnyur amsam, and contains the mukham or tomb of 
a great Tangal buried there. It is on th is account a place of considerable 
pilgrimage. The history of the Tangal who lies interred there is as 

In the early part of the 18th century a Tangal named Sayyid 
Hussain Ibn Alabi Jiffiri Tanga], who is supposed to have como from 
Arabia, settled at the place called Mampram or Mampuram which was 








Ferolth or (as Jialayalix write it) PammuHti (written also F.-rokabad 
ill military department Route book), in Nallur amsam, noiitains a l’olico 
station and an important- weekly market to which people from Calient 
resort for the purchase of poultry, provisions, etc. flail'a mile south, west 
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of his troops they returned In their former abode. The ferry at Ferolth 
is called the Mammalli ferry. Tile railway now in course of extension to 
Calient passes through this place. All iron bridgo on cylinders is being 
carried across the Mammalli (Boyporo) river, and tho bridge is to carry 
ordinary traffic as well as the railway. A railway station is also proposed 
at this 'locality. Two miles above the Mamma ili ferry on the Ernad or 
south bank of the river lies Chattnmparamba, a latoiilo hill eoiitaining 
numerous tombs of a long forgotten generation, some of them excavated 
from the laterilo rock and others in the shape of huge earl hen pels buried 
beneath the .surface. From some of these, the interest ing beads depicted 
in tho illustrations at pages 180-81 of Volume I have boon taken. Somo 
of tho heads are of agato with designs on them which take one back to the 
times of (he Buddhists. The pottery, which is found in abundance in 
these tombs, is of a very varied character and quite different, to 
anything mamifnelurcd in reeont times. 

Ckalhjmn in Palanchamiur amsam (erroneously called Boyporo, 
which is a contiguous amsam oil tile north bank of tho river in tlio Calicut, 
taluk) is an island formed by the Kadailinndi and Boyporo rivers, and 
by the sea- on tho west. It is about, ten miles in cireumi'orence. It. is tho 
present western terminus of tile Madras Railway and contains a hotel, 
two public chatt-ranis, a Police station, Post office, Marine flagstaff, a 
Protestant chapel and cemetery, a mosque and a polly bazaar. Tho 
travellers' bungalow and file Beypore idea Customs office lie on tlm 
northern side of tlio Beypore ferry in tile Calicut taluk. The Railway 
station has a flowor garden and a small park kept in noat order by tho 
railway company. 

There is a rocky islet lying to the southward of the entrance to tho 
Boyporo river and connected with the mainland by a groyne. This islet 
contains two mounds, a northern and a southern one, and tlio Port Officer, 
Calicut, made excavations round the base of the former and discovered tlio 
remains of what appeared to lie tlio remains of a fortress. Captain 
Gillham slates as follows :— 

“ There is now no question or doubt but that tlio masonry was the 
commencement of foundations for a very formidable fortress for the pro¬ 
tection of the entrance to Beypore rivor. Tlio walls boing tiro strongest 
on the west and north-west and north angles whore tlio foundations were 
1.1 feet across and troin 2 to II feet deep, commencing on coarse sand and 
shelly bottom. The portion comprised between tlio south-west angle of 
the mound round by east to the north angio is of cut iatorite stoin°l>nilt 
ill ohunam, and from the north angle to tlio south-east angio round by 
east, tiro foundations are cuttings and levellings on tho upper surface of the 
lalerite rock, with small portions of concrete and masonry levellings in 
places. Prom the fact, of the foundation having been commenced on 
sandy soil, together with the fact that when excavations were being made 
into the base of the north mound, a considerable quantity of red soil was 
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A third of the existing establishment might be debited to the planta¬ 
tions, leaving the remainder to be divided between tho natural forest 
operations, and extensions of plantations on new site. 

Altogether an annual expenditure of Its. 5,(100 would probably suftice- 
An annual revenue from thinnings of Es. 10,000 would thus cover the 
upkeep, and pay 4 per cent current interest on the actual outlay ; and 
the question is, do the facts lead to anticipate a steady income of this 


The actuals derived from the sale of thinnings have been as under:— 


186+ 

1865 


1867 

I860 

1870 


12,044 

1,216 

10,770 

15/)47 

500 

73 


1872 

1873 

1874 



12 years .. 94,144 
Tor year . . 7,845 


The period from 1868 to 1872, inclusive, shows a falling off. This 
may be partly accounted for by tho fact that in the first year or two, 
owing to previous ncglccl of thinning, the return may have been 
abnormally largo. 


A further explanation will be found in the fact that al about. 10 years 
of age a plantation begins to yield profitable thinnings, and that if the 
old years’ figures he scrutinized, it will be observed that the years that 
supplied annually to each of these 5 years a plantation for the first time 
yielding profitable thinnings were those in which a marked diminution in 
the average area of extension is apparent. Thus the acreage planted, 
1858-1862 inclusive, was only 256 acres, or an average of about 50 acres 
compared to an average of 100 in the earlier period. 

During the next 10 veins, on the other hand, the annual acreage that 
will come under thinning each year is 110, and when in addition to this, 
allowance is made lor older plantations requiring thinning for a 2nd and 
3rd time, there seems a fair ground for anticipating a gradual increase of 
income from this source. 


The following table shows the classification of thinnings for the 
market:— 


Avenge diameter 


30 to 40 

20 to 35 


During tho last few years some saplings have been annually brought 
to market realizing from Es. 5 to 10 each. This class must undoubtedly 
increase in number rapidly, as tho plantations increase in age ; and here 
a few remarks may be appropriately introduced as to the system that 
lias hitherto guided tho selection of trees for thinning. The idea of 
24 
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seems a moderate estimate, considering that exceptionally fine trees might 
now bo pointed out in parts of the older plantations containing more 
than half that quantity. 1 

Supposing the average price, to be 1—-8, a net profit of Rs. 40 leaves 
Its. 35 for expenses, or 11 annas a cub. ft. This, if applying merely to 
felling and floating, is excessive, as it is well known that inferior woods, 
fetching no more than 4 and 5 annas a cub. ft. in the Calient market, arc 
profitably removed from forests further up the same rivers, and conse¬ 
quently more expensive to work. 

Establishment charge, too, would dwindle to a very small figure per 
cub. ft. over such extensive operations. 

It is doubtless safe to allow a wide margin in such calculations, hut 
here there is sufficient to cover not only largo oxcoss in cost ot operations 
hut also a falling off in the. number of trees per acre or in the price 
realized. 

Regarding this last it seems very improbable that at sueli a distant 
date, when it may be presumed the natural supply of timber in the market 
will have so much diminished, an average rate of 11s. U per cub. ft. will 
not bo realized by teak of the clean, straight, sound growth, for which the 
Nilambur Valley teak is celebrated, a character which in tins plantations 
promises to be fully maintained. 

Colonel Boddomo's apprehension that the quality of the timber will 
lie found in a. considerable degree inferior in tile market to Amunala teak 
does not seem well grounded,- especially when the absence of heartshake 
and the economy of working secured by straight growth is considered. 
A comparison of the conditions under which the two classes of timber can 
be brought to market shows what a hopeless disadvantage the Anamala 
teak labours under. 

Speaking of the hitter, in a letter, dated 14th May 1875, No. J2S (G.O., 
Madras Government, Public Works Department, 6tli July 1877), Captain 
Campbell Walker observes that ho doubts whether Rs. 1J a cub. ft. for 
timber delivered in Coimbatore leaves any profit to the department, and 
Colonel Becklomc, under date 10th April 1876 (vide same proceedings), 
wrote that it was very evident that those rates could not bo remunerative 
or even cover working expenses. 

In other words, tho Anamala teak, despite its excellent quality, can 
scarcely be brought to market for the market value owing to the absence 
of perfect water communication between tho forests and market depot. 
Hitherto tho use of teak generally for bridgo work has been on the west 
coast greatly discouraged by the difficulty of securing with certainty and 
with no very long notice a large number of beams of the necessary scant¬ 
ling, and hence cither inferior sorts of timber arc used or iron girders 
imported. 
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NILAMJWR TEAK PLANTATIONS CCclxXV 

The following figures aro quite aocurate, having been regularly adjusted 
yoar by yoar from tlio annual audited accounts, and it is with the Conser¬ 
vator of Forests’ approval that they aro here shown :— 


A red planted annually arranged up to dale. 



A .—Statement showing actual expenditure under “ Natural Forests ” and 
“ Plantation Proper ” with J and | 11. “ Establishment ” charges 
respectively up to 31st March 1886. 
















APPENDIX 


The following tabular statements C to E aro in connection with the 
preliminary working scheme for five years’ thinning of tho teak planta¬ 
tions, framed by tho Conservator of Forests whon he inspocted tho division 
in October 1885. This has been recorded in detail in his inspection report 
ombodied in Board’s Proceedings, No. 3263, F. 659, dated 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1886. The system has been adopted during the year and the result 
is yet to be decided. 

C.— Statement-showing approximately the number of trees which should be 
■removed and left standing in the. Teak Plantations during quinquen¬ 
nial periods from the llth to 6i*f year of growth. 
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an accountant (menon) and a couple of peon*, except m one instance 
(Arakurishi ainsnm) in which the number of peons is four. There is of 
course a Tahsildar with the powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd class, whose 
headquarters arc at Pcrintulmanna and who is assisted in his revenue 
work by a Deputy Tahsildar stationed at Chernplasseri and usually 
invested with 2nd-chiss magisterial powers. 



The most important of these is road No. 7 from Palghat (ria Parli) 
Pattambi, etc., to Poniiani, which enters the 'Taluk at the south.eastern 
comer and traverses its whole length along the southern boundary, a 
distance of 24- miles. Next in order comes road No. C from Culieut to 
Palglmt via Kondotti and Mnlaptiram ; the total length of it in this 'Taluk 
is 39 miles. 

The Madras Railway passes through the 'Taluk nearly parallel to 
road No. 7. Pattambi, Shorunnur, Oltuppalam and Lakkidi are Railway 
stations in the Taluk. Pattambi is the nearest station to the headquarters 
ofthe Talukfromwhicltitis distant 14 miles. The Deputy Talisiklar’s 
station (Cheruplasseri) is about 13 and about 12 miles respectively 
by road from Pattambi and Ottappalam, while Shornnnur and Lakkidi 
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for public-view-on the spot as a sign of revenge (ncuiroeiAiijg*) and also 
that two mosques shall be erected in the place of one. The Mussad and 
Muppan both accomplished their respective aims. Hence the presonce of 
two mosques now in the same compound adjoining each other. 

Mannarkatt .—This is a jungly place. Horns, honey and wax aro 
obtained abundantly and cheap. This place took its importance as the 
centre of commerce in olden times. The different products of the 
Attappadi valley are brought down here and taken to various places. 

Karimpozha .—This is the seat of the Eralppad or second Raja of the 
Zamorin family. The celebrated Hindu author, Thunchath Ezhuthassan, 
lived here. There are a number of families of Chettis who manufacture 
thin cloths of the patterns peculiar to natives (male and female) of 
Majabar and similar in kind, though inferior in quality, to those manufac¬ 
tured in Tinnevelly. The cloth is known by tho name of “ Karimpula 

Cherupulasseri .—There are the Deputy Tahsildar’s office, Sub-registry 
office, a school and a Post office here. There is also a temple called 
“ Ayyappan Kavu.” 

Vaniamkulam .—Has the most important fair in the district. Cattle, 
grains, nuts, fish (dried), cloths of various sorts and curry stuffs are 
obtainable at the fair. Elephants and horses are also brought here for 
sale at times. 

Police .—'The following is the list of Police stations in the taluk :— 


Headquarters of the Deputy 
Tahsildar Magistrate. 


Angatipurai 
Kulattur . 
Melattur . 


Srikrishnapurar 
Koppam .. 


Arakpararc 


9. Pattambi . 

10. Cheruvannu 

11. Ofctapalam 


Mui 

Chu 


14 do. do. 

11 do. do. 
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PALGHAT TALUK. 

By P. Karunakma Menon. 

Position .—This is the easternmost Taiuk of the Distrk 
betweon 10° 25' and 10° 55' N. Lat. and between 76° 27' and 


andli 
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Police. —For Police administration, tho Taluk is divided into two divi¬ 
sions eaMdtyaced under an Inspector whoso headquarters are at Palghat 
and Alatftur respectively. 

Railway Stations. —Tho Madras Bailway enters the Taluk at Walayar 
through the remarkable Palghat Gap of the Western Ghauts. Its length 
in the Taluk is about 30 miles. The stations aro as follow :— 

1. Walayar— 15£ miles east of Palghat. 

2. Congebode—8% miles do. do. 

3. Palghat. —This place is spocially noted for trade in timber which 
from the Mnnnarghat forests, the Chenat Nayar, Government Reserve 
and the adjoining privato forests, is largely brought to the depots belong¬ 
ing to Government and private merchants and. then exported by rail 
to various parts of the other districts in the Presidency, and also to other 

4. Parali. —5| milos west of Palghat. There is a Sub-Registrar’s 
office and a distillery here, and about 3 miles from the place there is a 
Police station and also an ostate, called tho Mankara Nayar ostate under 
tho Court of Wards, which was assumed charge of on 3rd December 

1877. 


Important Towns and Villaoes. 

Palghat.— [Pala -f kadu, a jungle of pala ( echites scholuris) trees]—is 
tho chief inland town in tho District and a Municipality, and in respect of 
population stands next to the Calicut town in the district and 14th out of a 
total number of 227 towns as defined by the last census in the Madras 
Presidency. Tho business part of the town lies about 3 milos south of the 
Olavakod or Palghat-Railway Station and this, with its suburbs compri¬ 
sing the Municipality, covers an area of more than 9 milos and includes 
portions of Koppam, Puthur, Yakkara, Akathethara, Kavalpad, Vada- 
kunthara and Kannadi amsams. Aooording to tho last census, the total 
population of the place is 36,339 classified into 30,424 Hindus, 4,854 
Muhammadans and 1,061 Christians. The male population returned is 
17,673 and the female 18,066. The following statement compares houses, 
population and municipal revenue of the plaoe during the 10 years 
provious to the last census :— 


1871 

1881 . 
Increase < 


On the whole the town has an interesting appearance. Next to the big 
bazaar (also called Chathurangapetta) referred to, the most busy division 
of the place is Svltanpetla. Through this passes the main thoroughfare, 
by the side or in the vicinity of which are situated the chief public build¬ 
ings of the plaoe, viz., the Municipal school, the District Munsif’s Court, the 
Head Assistant Collector’s dwelling house and his office, the Sub-Judge’s 
Court','' the Municipal and Post office, the Roman Catholic Church, the 



Registrar’s offico 
patients aro largely troated in tile hospital reforred to, 

' ’ - — ’'-hie for in-patients being 16 ; 8 for malos 
o an Assistant Police Superintendent’s offl 
i tobacco, foodgrains, particularly, the < 
various kinds of cloths. Timber is largol 

specially famous for trade in PuUupayaJ gi¬ 
be name of Palghnt runts and may also bo s 
trade in the District. Tho Brahman 
ost all belong to this Taluk. Thore a 
tlcments or gramams of this community w 
cy aro as follow :— 

lpathi. « 11. Sekarip 

!aya Kalpathi. 12. Raman 

ithapuram. 13. Tarakac 

rimlarajapuram. 14. Vatakk 

idyanadhapuram. 16. Nurni. 

tshminarayanapuram. 17. Thondil 

kka. 18. Pallipn 

ikkanadhapuram. 19. Tirunili 

umerous Hindu temples attached to these 
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support this tradition. There is a mosque and a Roman Catholic Church 
here. They are tiled buildings and 140 and 107 foot in extent respectively. 
In the adjoining Vatakkethara amsam there is a Syrian Christian Church 
known by the name of the Melarkott Patti. This too is a tiled building 
about 210 feet in extent. The total population of the amsam is 3,517 
of whom no less than 2,883 are Hindus. Of the remainder, 556 are 
Muhammadans and the rest Christians. 


Vadakkancheri —[vadakku+cheri, means the northern village that is 
on the northern side of the hill-ranges separating the Taluk from tho 
adjoining Cochin State]—-is one of the chief Muhammadan villages in the 
Taluk, situated in tho amsam of the same name about 7 miles south-west 
of Alathur. The amsam is hill-bound on its south and west. There is a 
travellers’ bungalow and a Police station hero. There is also a small 
bazaar which is chiefly inhabited by Muhammadans who have a mosque 
about 102 footin extent. The building is tiled. The place contains also a 
small Roman Catholic church. This and the adjoining Kannanur 
pattola amsam are noted for the manufacture of coarse cloths of various 
kinds. Trade in tile minor produce of the hills and also in timber is 
largely carried on here. Ail important Hindu tomple named “ Timnara ” 
is situated in the vicinity. This is held to be of great antiquity, and the 
tank or spring, popularly known by the name of Bmhmalcundam attached 
to the temple is held in great reverence by the people, bolioving it to be 
as the name implies, a place where “ Brahma ” performed yagwm or 
sacrifice. A handful of earth taken from the bed of this sacred tank is 
believed to ho essential to the performance of sacrifices by Nambutiri 
Brahmans. Tho total population of the amsam is 11,496, classified into 
0,141 Hindus, 1,611 Muhammadans and 744 Christians. 

Kollangod^-is an important village in Padinharathara amsam, situated 
about 12 miles south of Palghat. Hindus are tho predominating race in 
the amsam, who represent 3,978 or 97 per cent out of a total population of 
4,104 ; of the remaining 125 are Muhammadans and 1 Christian. The 
place oontains a Police station and a travellers’ bungalow and was formerly 
noted as being the seat of a petty chieftain named the Venganatt Nambidi, 
who reigned in these parts of the Taluk before the administration of the 
distriot passed into British hands. The present representatives of this 
ancient family have their residence here. There is an important Hindu 
temple named the KaVhankurushi Temple here, dedicated to Vishnu. It 
is 264 feet in length and 180 in breadth. The Srikovil and the Nakmbalam 
are both tiled, and the mandapam and the surrounding wall of the Srikovil 
painted all over with figures representing tho various incarnations of 
Vishnu. As a preliminary stop to the performance of a yagam or sacrifice 
by any Nambutiri Brahman in the district, it is said that the intended 
sacrificin' ought to come first to this temple and receive from the hands of 
the Venganatt Nambidi, the moon-plant (cynanchum acidum), .the black 
wood (mimosa catechu) and the skin of a black antelope all of which are 
required for the purpose. Six and three miles respectively from this 
temple on the hills (Tenmala), separating the Taluk from the neigh¬ 
bouring Cochin State, there are two natural springs called the Qovinda- 
thirdham and the Sithakundu. Both of these are held in veneration and 
resorted to by tho people. The origin of the former sacred spring is 
popularly asoribed to' Devendra while in respect of the latter the tradition 
ourrent is that it was created by S'ita, wife of Rama, the hero of Ramayana, 
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for the purpose of her bathing in Qanga, the water of the Ganges, during 
the time of their sojourn in those parts in the days of their retirement 
to the jungle for holy purposes. 

Pudunagaram —[Pudu+nagaram, means now town]—is the most 
important and thickly inhabited Muhammadan village in the Taluk. It is 
■ situated in Kodu vayur amsam about 6 miles south of Palghat. In respect 
of total population this amsam stands next to only the Palghat muniei- 
pnlity while in that of Muhammadan population alone it ranks first in the 
Taluk. The total population is 14,030, classified as follows :—Hindus 
8,855, Muhammadans 5,149 and Christians 26. The place contains a 
Police station and also a Jamath mosque (Jama musjed). It is a tiled 
building 240 feet in length and 180 in broadth. The Koduvayur Sub- 
Registrar’s office is located hero. He is invested with magisterial powers 
to try petty cases of nuisance occuring in the village. 

Palathulli —is a village in the amsam of the same name, situated about 
8 miles south-east of Palghat. It is chiefly inhabited by Chottis. The 
place is one of the chief centres of cattle trade in the District. The cattle 
are exported from the adjoining Coimbatore District, especially from the 
Pollachi weekly market. The amsam contains a total of 5,861 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 5,293 are Hindus, 561 Muhammadans and 7 Christians. 

Hindu temples .—The most important Hindu temples in the Taluk 


1. Kallekkulam alias Emur Bhagavathi temple. —In Akathethara 
amsam. Dedicated to Jaladurgha. The roof of the Srikovil is covered 
with copper sheeting. The other portions are tiled. The temple is 
132 X 114 feet in oxtent. 

2. Kalpathi. —In Puthur amsam. Doclicated to Siva. The Sri. 
kovil is covered with copper sheeting. Theuother buildings are tiled. 
The temple is 288x120 feet in oxtent. 

3. Madappallikavu. —In Yakkara amsam. Dedicated to Vana- 
iurga. Tiled. 156 X 138 feet in extent. - 

4. Kachamkurussi. —In Padinharathara amsam. Dedicated to 
Vishnu. Tiled. 264 X 180 feet in extent. 

6. Pallamr or Tripallavur. —In Pallavur amsam. Dedicated to 
Siva. Tiled. 500 feet in extent. 

6. Tripalur. —In Vatokotara amsam. Dedicated to Siva. Tiled. 
632 feet in extent. 

7. Kongad. —In Kongad amsam. Dedicated to Bhagavathi. Tiled. 
192 x 150 feet in extent. 

8. Tirunara. —In Vadakkancheri amsam. Dedicated to Siva and 
Vishnu. Partly tiled and partly thatched. 250 feet in extont. 

9. Tiruvalathur.—In Tiruvalathur amsam. Dedicated to Durgha. 
The Srikovil is covered with copper sheeting. The other buildings are 
tiled. 366 X 330 feet in extent. 

.10. Kotamba.—ln Tiruvalathur amsam. Dedicated to Subraman- 
yan, Terraced roof. 132 x 126 feet in extont. 
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Fairs and Festivals .—Some of the moat important festivals celebrated 
and the fairs held on such occasit^is in the Taluk are shown below :— 


Names of fairs and festivals. 

Month held. 

Number 

lasting. 

Number 
of persons 
attending. 

1 Kalpathi car festival 

2 Tiruvalathur utsavam 

3 Kotamba ear festival 

4 Kongad puram festival .. 

5 Thaohamkurushi utsavam 

6 Koduvayur car festival .. 

November .. 

and Docem- 

February. 

; March and 

a April. ^ 

Docember and 

3 

3 

10 


7 Pudukulangara kavu vela 

MarX^and 

April. 

1 

About 7,000 

8 Parakkatt kavu alias Kavasseri 

purain. 

9 Tripalur navarathri utsavam .. 

September 
and Ootober. 

• 

About 12,000 


Travellers’ Bungalows .—There are four travellers’ bungalows in the 
Taluk which are named below:— 

1. Palghat, 3 miles from the Olavakod Railway Station. 

2. Alathur, 13 miles from Palghat. 

3. Vadakkanchori, 20 miles from Palghat. 

4. Kollangod, 12 miles from Palghat. 

Weekly Markets .—The trade of the Taluk isoarried on by means of 
permanent markets in the Palghat town and a few other places and of 
weekly markets, the most important of which are as follow 
1. Palathulli in Palathulli amsam held on Sundays. 


2. Kongad in Kongad do. „ Mondays. 

3. Alathur in Kattisseri do. „ Wednesdays. 

4. Vadakkancheri in VaddakkancheriT „ Thursdays. 

5. Para . f 

6. Palghat . Fridays. 


The chief articles of export are the various kinds of foodgrains, 
tobacco, Palghat mats and various kinds of coarse cloths manufactured in 
Vadakkancheri and certain other parts of the Taluk, while the chief 
articles of import are tobacco and various kinds of cloths, spices and 
cattle. The Palathulli market may be said to be the chief centre of 
cattle trade in the District, while the Kongad market is also noted for the 
same. 




PAEGHAT forests. 


By Rhodes Morgan, Esq., Distinct Ft 
The.ro aro four tracts of forests which have beer 
nf tho Forost, Department in the Palglvat Range 
imnortant of these is tho Chonat Nayar forest, \ 
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forest, whioh is very isolated. These are a few small hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and a considerable tract on the slopes of the ghats, the 
ownership of which has not been determined yet. Panakadan hill is 
Reserved Lind,and is under special lire protection. It is intended 
shortly to notify o as a . eservod fore .t. 

The Silent Valley is an enormous tract of mountain for st and grass 
land situated on the western slopes of the Khoondahs, and is most inac¬ 
cessible. It is roughly supposed to cover an area of over 70 square milor. 
The forest on it is all evergreen, and the principal trees th s ame as those 
usually found in such fores s in Malabar, viz., poonspar, iynee, ironwood, 
red and white cedar, wild jack, etc. These forests yield cardamoms, 
dammer, rattans, etc. The timber is not worked on account of tbe 
inaccessible nature of the locality. This forest will shortly be notified for 

























hero)—is si small town largely inhabited by Jlappillns in Rayiriinangalam 
amsam, .situated about a mile west ol the faumir Railway station. Tho 
Streets and tile lanes are narrow and generally ill a dirty state. It is 
a seaport, and contains a Travellers’ bungalow, a Sea Customs office, 
a Police station, a Sub-Registrar’s office, a Post office and a chattram 
or innssaferkliaua, the last throe being situated close to one another, 
a quartern! a mile west n[ the Railway station, wmle all the rest lie in 
different parts ot the town. There arc four mosques hero, of which one 
is a jamatli mosque I jama musjul). It is a tiled building, lbb foot ill 
length and 9:1 ill breadth, having the gate or ijopiimnt covered with copper 
sheeting. hi the same (Raymmangalam) amsam, about two miles to 
the south of the town, there is a iamous Hindu temple known by tho 
name of Kelesiuaram or Aemludhisiramm temple dedicated to Vishnu. 
As its name (Kerala -|- adlnswaran, tile governing deity olKeralam or 
Malabar) implies, it is one ol the most ancient Hindu temples in tile dis¬ 
trict It is about 50 leet in length and 35 in breadth, the >S 'nlcoml or 
shrine anfl the I al.dinad.ain or hall borne tiled, and tho milainbala.nl or the 
four wings of the temple thatched. The total number ot inhabitants in 

Muhammadans, while Hindus and Christians number 1,305 and 2 res¬ 
pectively. In the matter ol population this amsam stands next to 
Ponnam. Til the adjoining Parivapuram amsam, about 2 miles to tho 
north ot Tanmir, there is another temple deserving notice. This is 
called tho Tnkkayiklmlt tomple. Tho deities worshipped hero are, Siva, 
Bliagavati and Ayyappan. It is a tiled building and is about 33 feet 
in length and 28 m breadth. The figures of Sim, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Narminlunnurthi are painted oil the wall ot the Srikovil and two scul¬ 
ptures, representing the figures of Dowaslhans (or door-keepers), 
are placed in front ot the Krikovil. 

Be(talpvd'iyiinr/iidt.--[licU:it Pudiya -|- 


Town m Vottani, which name was given to the plaeo in 
hero was the seat ot the Raja of Betatnad. 'This famil 
and the estate escheated in 1793.] The head-quarto 
pudiyangadi Deputy Tahsildar is a village in Talukki ’ 


former days, for, 
y became extinct 
of the Bottat- 
inaam, situated 
oad from there 
the village, the 


about 3 miles from tho Tirur Railway station alonj 
to Ponnam. Muhammadans are tho most numoro 
Hindu and Muhammadan population being respectively, 3,156 and 3,179, 
total 6,335. Besides the Deputy Tahsildar’s head-quarters, the place 
contains a Sub-Registrar's office, a Police station and a chattram or 
mussaforkliana (now used as a Travellers’ bungalow). There is a Post 
office near the Railway station and a District Munsif’s Court and a Local 
Fund second class middle school about two miles from Micro oil the road 
to Pomiani. There are two jamath mosques (nr jama rnusjid) and a minor 
mosqiio in the village, tile most important, of these being the Pudiyangadi 
jamatli mosque, situated in the vicinity of the Deputy Tahsildar’s office. 
This is a grand building about 116 feet in length and 70 in breadth, tho 
roof being tiled and the gopuram (the main entrance) being covered with 
copper sheeting. A granite slat) on ono of Hie steps of tho northern gate 
bears an inscription. The writing has not, vet been read. At the Vella- 
massed desain in tile amsam there is a Hindu temple called tho Uarudun 
Kami chiefly dedicated to (Jarudan (Vishnu’s .Bird) and such dedications 
being rare, tho temple is regarded with considerable reverence and is also 
largely resorted to by Hindu population for protection from any surpapida 
(visitations of serpentine displeasure in the form it is believed of various 
diseases), the deity being believed according to Hindu puraiias to bo the 
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yagams or sacrifices and is hence largely resorted to by them for the 
performance of the anniversaries of their ancestors on Vavu (new moon) 
days occurring in the Malayalam months of Tulam and Karkitagam. 

Chalisseri is a small village and a bazaar situated on the borders of 
Kappur and Kottachira amsams about 6 miles to the south of Trittala. 
It is chiefly inhabited by Syrian Christians. This community has a small 
church here. The place is noted for trade in arecanuts. 

Veliyangod is a village chiefly inhabited by Mappillas, situated in the 
amsam of the same name, about 4 miles to the south of Ponnani. There 
is a Police station here and also a Sub-Registrar's office at Andathod 
in the adjoining Ayrur amsam. The total population of Veliyangod 
amsam is 6,826 of whom the majority are Muhammadans, numbering 
3,771, the remainder being Hindus. 

Koltapadi .—[Kotta or fort and padi or gate. The place seems to have 
been bo designated on account of its being situated close to the seat, named 
the Punnathur Kotta of one of the feudatory chieftains of the Zamorin in 
ancient days, known by the name of the Punathur Raja.] It is a small 
village about 3 miles to the north-east of Kuttingal. It is chiefly inhabit¬ 
ed by Syrian Christians who have a church here. The place is noted 
for trade in coconut oil and the rearing of country pigs by the Christians. 
These animals are generally transported to theNilgiri hills and other 
distant places for sale. The present representatives of the above- 
mentioned chieftain’s family still reside here. 

Kuttingal, the Chavakkad Deputy Tahsildar’s headquarters, is a 
village in Palayur amsam lying by the side of the canal from Ponnani to 
Cochin, about 17 miles to the south of tho former place. The total 
population of the amsamis 6,296 of whom 3,482 are Hindus, 2,456 Muham¬ 
madans and the rest 308 Christians (Syrian). The village also contains a 
District Munsif’s Court, a Sub-Registrar’s office, and a Post offico. Half 
a mile north of the placo there is a Local Pund 2nd-class middle school, 
and half a mile cast of Kuttingal, there is a Syro-Roman Catholic church, 
called tho Palayur church, which is noted as being one of the seven original 
churchos of Malabar. The congregation believe that St. Thomas the 
Apostle preached at the place, and it is noteworthy in connection with the 
suggestion made at p. 202 of Volume I, that in immediate proximity to 
the existing modern church thero is a mound with small dobris strewn 
about it, which is still known as tho site of the “ Jews’ church,” and which 
was evidently occupied by a building of some kind in former times. 
The only relics of any ago about the placo now are some carved stones, 
including part of a Siva lingam stone and a wornout Vatteluttu inscrip¬ 
tion, the spoils of a Siva shrine also in the neighbourhood. The modern 
church is a tiled building, 86 feet in length and 34 in breadth. It is 
under the See of tho Patriarch of Babylon. 

In the Palayur and the adjoining Chavakkad amsams thero are also 
two mosques called after the respective amsams. The former is about 
quarter of a mile to the east of Kuttingal, while the latter is about a milo 
to the west of it. They aro tiled buildings, 40 and 50 feet in length and 
21 and 15 in breadth, respectively. There is also a jaram or mausoleum 
in Palayur amsam of some impoi-tance containing the remains of one 
Hydros Kutti 1 who was, it is said, the Commissioner appointed by Hyder 
Ali, on his conquest of tho district, to collect the revenue in these parts of 
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north, of the place at Triprayar, in Nattika amsam, there is a famous 
ancient Hindu temple. It lies by the side of the inland water communi¬ 
cation to Cochin and belongs to the Cochin State. The presiding deity 
here is Sri Kama. The temple is 342 feet square, and the roof of the shrine 
is covered with copper sheeting, the nalambalam being tiled. On a granite 
slab of the wall of the srikovil there is an inscription, but it is very 

ajiffiicmirolcumsmiKsuroo - (g^jocojono difficult to decipher the writing. A 
Satntmo - mn_i!olefflBO§i>ac/a®ao - iSYSitfi granite slab by the side of the 
eastern entrance, also, bears an 
cwofUamnoaui®. **m*«Bo inscri p tion in Malayalam. The total 

simgo5)<aotfrecurtBo cftslffQroljtuasraM. number of inhabitants in Pallip- 
puram amsam is 4,563, of whom 3,513 are Hindus ; of the remainder, 655 
are Muhammadans and 395 Christians. 

Edathiruthi—is another Syrian Christian settlement situated ill the 
amsam of the same name about 4 miles south of Valappad. The amsam 
has a population of 8,886 inhabitants, classified into 6,548 Hindus, 1,293 
Muhammadans and 748 Syrian Christians. There is a small church belong¬ 
ing to Syrian Christians here. 

Madilagam.— [The place is so called after the name of the templo, 
called the Trikkanva or Trikkata Madilagam temple, which oxisted there 
in ancient days and is believed to have been founded by Parasu Rama for 
tho use of Trikkannapuram gramam, being one of the 64 Nambutiri 
Brahman settlements founded by him. It is said that it was subsequently 
destroyed by the Dutch who had formerly a settlement at Chetwai. 
Traces of the foundations of ail old templo are still visible.] It is another 
Syrian Christian settlement in Pappinivattam amsam. There is an 
ancient church belonging to this community here. The total number of 
inhabitants in the amsam is 5,739, of whom 3,610 are Hindus ; of the 
rest, 1,737 Muhammadans and 392 Christians. The place contains also 
a mosque, and is situated about 9 miles south of Edathinithh 

Police,. —Por purposes of Police administration, tho taluk is divided 
between 3 Inspectors, who havo their head-quarters at the Tahsildar’s 
and Deputy Tahsildar’s head-quarters respectively. There are 17 Police 
stations in all, distributed in tho throe div.sions as follows:— 


Ponnani Division, 

(1) Voliyangod : In Eramangalam amsam, 5 miles from Tahsildar's 
headquarters. 

(2) Ponnani ; In Ponnani amsam, Tahsildar’s head-quarters, 

(3) Edappal: In the amsam of the same name 6 miles from Tahsil¬ 
dar’s head-quarters. 

(4) Chiyyanur : In Otbalnr amsam, 10 miles from Tahsildar’s head¬ 
quarters. 

(5) Padinharangadj: In Kumaranalhir amsam, 11 miles from 
Tahsildar’s head-quarters. 

(6) Kutnad: In Kodnad amsam, 16 miles from Tahsildar’s head* 
quarters. 

2SA 
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(?. Tngonometrial Survey Stations,—There is only on© such station in 

the taluk. This is called the Kutnad or Kurungut hill station situated 
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about a railo to tho south of Trittala in N. Lat. 10° 47' 32-64" and Long. 
70° 08' 36-50". It is in good condition. 

European Tombs and Burial Grounds.—- There is only one isolated 
tomb and no Kuropoan burial grounds oxist m this taluk. Tile former is 
situated near Trittala and is in fair condition. It bears the following 
inscription : “ Here rest tho remains of Henreitta, the beloved wifo of 
Captain James Falconer, H.M.’s 74th Highlanders. Sho died at Trittala 
on 24th February IR55, aged 35 years. Tins stone lias been placed here 
by her bereaved husband as a small token of afh-etion.” 

A tombstone recording tiro death of tho first Dutch commandant of 
tho Dutch fort at Chotwai who died at that place in 1729 abo exists, 
and has already been referred to in Vol. I, p. 349. The sito of this grave 
is unknown. 


Statement showing old tombs or Panda Kalis existing in Pui.nard 
Taluk. 


Paiuiu Kulis groups of stones. Single stones. 



COCHIN TALUK. 

By C. KunH Kan nan. 

Cochin was formerly a small place on tho bank of a river, but in the 
year 1341 A.D., certain changes took place in the largo backwater between 
tho sea and tho Western Ghauts, and whether from cyclone winds, or 
earthquake, or other cause not now traceable, the island of Vypeen 
was formed .—a circumstance commemorated by an era of its own known 
as Puluvaippu or Putuveppu, meaning “new deposit.” The tradi¬ 
tions of Cochin show that violent and uncertain changes have always 
been experienced in this neighbourhood in exceptional south-west mon¬ 
soons. All along this portion of the coast important changes are quoted. 
Islands and lakes have been formed ; towns and harbours have risen 
and had their day of prosperity, but have now so completely retired 
that, after the comparatively small interval of five centuries their former 
sites and names aro not recognizable. Cochin itself was built in the 
tenth year after Vasoo da Gama arrived on tho coast, and its advantages 
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Tlie outlying pattams subject to Cochin with particulars of their 
population, etc., are noted below 



Tlio ton'll of Cochin, which is situated on the soutnorn side oi mo 
entrance of the most considerable river in Malabar, is a place of consc- 
quenco as a naval depot. The place was noted formerly for ship building 
and sovcral ships were built hero for merchants of Bombay, measuring 
from 600 to 1,000 tons. The land in the back of Cochin is all low. Pacing 
Cochin to the north lies tho island of Vypeen formed, as already noted, 
in A.D. 1341. The many old granite Dutch buildings give a pieturesquo 
appearance to tho town. 

Tradition assorts that St. Thomas, tho apostle, extended his labours to 
Cochin in A.D. 52 leaving behind him the colony of Christians now called 
Nassaranis. It is further said that in the first year of the Christian era 
tho Jews settled on tho site of their present colony. Afterwards they 
established their headquarters at Cranganore (Kodungallur), where they 
remained until driven away in the sixteenth contury by tho Zamorin’s 
Mappillas. From copper plates still extant it is put beyond doubt that 
tho Jewish and Syrian churches were firmly established in Cochin State 
by tho eighth and ninth centuries. 

In 1530, St. Francis Xavier preached here and made many converts. 
In 1557, tho society of Jesus published at Cochin the first book printed 
in India. In 1585 Cochin appears to have been visited by the English 
traveller, Ralph Fitch, who with a hand of adventurers came by tho way 
of Alleppo, Bagdad and tho Persian Gulf to India. 

In 1603 the town and fort wore captured from the Portuguese by 
tho Dutch, and the English retired to Ponnani. The Dutch greatly 
improved tho place and its trade, building substantial houses after the 
European fashion, and erecting quays, etc. In 1778, Adrian Van Moens 
completely altered the fort providing it with new ditches and building 
seven strong bastions. 

In 1806 tho English blew up the cathedral, destroying at the same time 
some of tho quays, the host houses in the plaeo and the fort. In 1814 
Cochin was formally ceded to the English by treaty. 
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The Protestant church (formorly tho principal chapel of the Franciscan 
monastery, which escaped the general destruction abovo referred to) is a 
plain massive building with a nave 1412 feet long by 51 feet broad. Its 
oxaot age is uncertain ; but from inscriptions on the floor it certainly 
existed before 1540, and is therefore tho oldest European church in India, 
oxcept perhaps the Calicut church. It contains some curious old Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch tombstones. The facado of the church was surmounted 
by an ornamental bronze cross and a weathcr-cock, 6 feet high, which 
could bo perceived some 10 miles off at sea ; but in 18115 these wore 
pulled down. Tire building occupied as tire Deputy Collector’s office was 
formerly the Roman Catholic convent. 

Tho Custom house is situated on tho boundary limits of British and 
native Cochin. Tho chief native quarters are Calvotti bazaar, peopled by 
Mappillas, and Amoravati, inhabited by ohettis and goldsmiths. 

In 1790 a fiscal (Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice of the Peace 
and Attornoy-General in criminal cases), a criminal and civil court and a 
court of appeal wore constituted at Cochin. The college for the guardian¬ 
ship of orphans and minors (a Dutch institution answering to the Court of 
Wards), a separate orphan-house, an hospital for lepers at Palliport, and a 
matrimonial college were also continued. In 1800, Cochin was placed 
under the Malabar Commissioners ; in 1801, tho Cochin Commission was 
abolished and it was placed under the principal Collector of Malabar. 

Tho establishment at Cochin was afterwards reduced to that of a 
Principal Sadr Amin and Joint-Magistrate and of a Tahsildar-Magistrate. 
The hospital at Palliport, 15 miles north of Cochin, is still maintained. 

The prosont officers of Cochin are a Deputy Collector with the powers 
of a lst-olasx Magistrate and Sub-Judge, a Sheristadar-Mngistrato with 
2nd-class powers under the Deputy Collector, a Civil Surgeon, a Port 
officer, an Assistant Superintendent of Sea Customs, and an adhikari with 
a menon aud two peons. There are a Telegraph office, a Post office, 
a Police station, a jail, and also a travellers’ bungalow maintained by tho 
municipality. 

Tho Cochin light-house is on a small mound which formed tho bastion 
of the old fort to the south of the harbour It is a white latorito column, 
on which a fixed white catadioptric fourth order light is exhibited 100 feet 
above tho sea level and seen 15 miles off. 

This now light-house is 800 yards to tho south-west by west of tho port 
flagstaff, where the old light used to be hoisted on tho top of the cathedral 
tower. Tho best anchorage in tho Cochin roads is from 51 to 6$ fathoms 
soft ground, 2 to 2J miles off shore. 

The stream of tido is very strong and its times of ohango aro very irre¬ 
gular, influenced by the evaporation from, or the fall of rain upon, tho 
immense area of backwater, of which the Cochin river-moutli is the outlet. 
At the anehorago abreast the bar, the ebb sets wost north-west, but the 
tondency of that tido is to tho north-west; its racing over the sand-banks 
on tho northern side of the river entrance always produces lioavy breakers 
there, which a ship’s boats should avoid. The bar at the river’s mouth is a 
narrow strip of land having 13 feet on it at low water, but the rise and fail 
boing only 3 feet at spring tides, pilots will only take in vessels drawing 
less than 14J feet. The bar is marked by two buoys. The best channel 
does not always remain at tho same spot. There is at times a surf on the 
bar occasioned by tho strong ebb running out against the sea breezes when 
there is any swell outside. 
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The rivor inside is deep 7 to 9 fathoms. Repairs to sailing vessels are 
executed at Cochin. 

The parade ground of Cochin occupies the heart of the town beyond 
the Protestant church. Near the church is the old Dutch cemetery, 
a small square spot enclosed within high walls. The new burial ground 
is a mile and half from the town. 

There aro several jetties erected on coconut piles along the hank of the 
river, and the number of Chinese fishing nets, especially in Vypeui, is 
surprising. There is an interesting Roman Catholic church in the island 
of Vypeen. 

Tho malady most prominently brought under one’s notice at Cochin is 
elephantiasis. 

About a mile and a half from the fort, upon the island of Bolghatti, 
(Ponhikaro) is the British Residency, a good type of a modern bungalow'. 
The rooms, spacious and well furnished, open into a large and airy 
verandah, whence the view between tho trees and over the wide sheets ol' 
water in all directions is most agreeable. The grounds are planted with 
a variety of trees, and covered with turf. 

Tho Raja of Cochin lias a palace at Mettancheri near Cochin. It is 
used on State occasions. Immediately adjoining the palace is the syna¬ 
gogue of the Jews, which has a belfry at one ond in which a rude clock, 
said to be more than 200 years old, regulates their time. The floor of 
the synogogue is paved with very neat procelain tiles. 

Threo miles north-west of the town of Cochin is Narakkal, which owes 
its importance to a mud hank, which stretches about 2J miles seaward and 
is 4 miles long. Within this, vessels can run in the worst part of the south¬ 
west monsoon when all other ports on the coast are closed. 

Two woekly English newspapers, tho Western Star and the Cochin 
Argus, are published at Cochin, in addition to a Malayalam paper desig¬ 
nated the Kerala Mittram. 

Roads, Canals, etc .—The roads in Cochin lie within the town which is 
connected with Mattancheri, in native Cochin State, by a road running 
almost parallel to the river bank leading to Jews’ town. 

The Calvotti canal is about 6 miles long. Starting from Calvetti it 
joins the river up at Kallanelieri. Owing to silting, through navigation is 
possible only during monsoons. 

The water supply of Cochin is bad and the supply of drinking water is 
brought by boats from Alwayi, 20 miles from Cochin. 

Industry and Manufactures .—Tho industry of Cochin is now confined 
to the manufacture of coir mats and cordage and of coconut oil. A 
peculiar kind of coir-screen, intertwined with cuscus, is largely exported. 

Dams and Aniculs .■—Extensive protective works were carried on at 
Cruz Milagro where an opening from the backwater into the sea threatened 
by diminishing tho scour on tho Cochin bar to impair the value of the 
harbour. 

Anhceology .—There are the ruins of an old church in the Municipal 
garden. In the backwater near tho Master Attendant’s jetty are to be 
seen fragments of stone-pillars, archways, etc. 

The ruins of the foundation of the Portuguese fort, first built by 
Albuquerque are traceable along the sea face. 




TANGASSEKI. 

By C. Kunlii Kantian. 

Tangasseri is situated in Lat. 8°54' N. and Long. 76“ 38' 15" R, and 
is bounded on. the north and north-east, by tho Travancoro territory, und 
on the west, south and south-east by tho sea. In extent it is only 9(i acres. 
In 1871 its population was 1,562, whilst in 188J it was 1,005 (784 males 
and 881 females). The inhabitants aro almost exclusively Christians, 
the.ro being 4 Hindus, 2 Muhammadans, 1,058 Christians and 1 other 

Tangasseri adjoins Quilon. It was a Portuguese possession from 1CH) 
to 1661 when it was captured by tho Dutch. Tho fort is built on a head¬ 
land of lalerito jutting into the sea. Tho length is about 2§ furlongs east 
and west, and the mean breadth 1 furlong. Portions of the old walls are 
still visible, as aro also tho ruins of an old Portuguese tower and belfry. 
Tho English Government came into possession of Tangasseri on the capture 
of Cochin in 1795. It has boon leased to tho Travancoro Government for 
an annual rent of Rs. 2,447, which will bo referred to hereafter. 

In civil judicial matters the people are subject to tho District Munsif’s 
Court at Anjengo, which is again subordinate to the District Court of 
South Malabar. For criminal matters thero is a resident Subordinate 
Magistrate under tho immediate orders of tho Deputy Magistrate of 
Cochin. The Sub-Magistrato also exercises tho functions of a Sub- 
Registrar of Assurances- 

A bank of hard ground called the Tangasseri reef extends 1| miles to 
tho south-west and 3 miles to tho west of the Tangasseri point, and 6 miles 
along the coast to tho northward. The bank should not bo approached 
by vessels under 13 fathoms of water by day or 17 fathoms at night. 

The origin of tho word Tangasseri or Changacherry is involved in 
doubt. Changacherry was the former ruler of Kollam (Quilon), who was 
dispossessed in 1740 by Travancoro. Tho place might havo taken its 
name from this ruler; “Changa” means coneh and the name might 
imply conch-village. It is also conjectured that the name Tangasseri or 
gold village (tangam = gold) owes its origin to the circumstance of a 
large quantity of gold coins having been put in circulation by the Portu¬ 
guese who sottled there at first and who exchanged them for the goods 
purchased by thorn. 

Tangasseriis level, crowded with houses, and very thickly planted with 
coconut, bread-fruit and other trees. There is no room for the cultivation 
of paddy or other grains. 

Religiinis Institutions .—There are two sections of Roman Catholics at 
Tangasseri, the one owing allegianco to the Goa Mission, and the other to 
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the Propaganda Mission of Verapoly. The church of the latter is very 
old, having boon built, it is said, in 178!). It is 96 feet long by 36 feet 
broad. 

The Propaganda Mission has since 1840 started an English and Verna¬ 
cular boys’ school.. A convent was added to tho church in 1845 and a 
girls’ school was opened in 1885. Within the church at tho foot of the 
altar lies a tombstone with an epitaph over tile grave of the Hint Vicar 
Apostolic 'Bishop. 

Tho church under tho Goa Mission was founded in 1841 by tho Arch¬ 
bishop elect of Crnnganoro, Don Manual Do Sam Joquim Novcs. It was, 
it appoars, originally intoudod as a chapel for his burial, and built in a 
garden of his own. Ho died in 184!), and his body was interred in tho 
centre ot the church which is marked by a tombstone bear ing an epitaph. 
This church is now being onlargod. It is 122 lout by 52 foot. 

There are two cemeteries in Tangassori enclosed within walls. They 
are separated by tho road leading to tho flagstaff Ono of them is a 
Protestant graveyard, which is looked after by a gardener on Its. 5 per 
mensem. 

Tangassori is, as already observed, leased to the Travaneore Stale for 
Bs. 2,447 per annum. Tire conditions ol the lease are tho following 

That “ all rents, customs, or jonkums, profits and produce, accruing 
from the said rented premises of all deiiominatiods, whatsoever, are 
hereby declared to become the solo property of tho Travancoro Sirkar 
during the lull and entire period of three years. 

“ That tho inhabitants, residing within tho limits of tho said village 
of T’angnsseri, of all castes and descriptions, whatsoever, shall continuo 
to be under the protection of the British Government in all cases of a 
civil or Police nature. 

“ That with tho exception of tho introduction of tho monopoly of 
tho sales ol tobacco and spirits, tho Travaneore Sirkar or its Agents are 
prohibited from imposing new taxes, levying unusual duties or arbitrary 
oxaotions of any kind on the inhabitants of Tangasseri, and that an 
attempt to do so by the Travaneore Sirkar, will forfeit all claim to a 
continuance of the Farm. 

“ Tho Polico establishment at Tangasseri aro to afford every aid and 
support to tho servants of tho Farm in the dotoction of frauds or attempts 
to introduce into Tangassori any of tho articles under Government 
monopoly. 

“Tho Polico will give all aid in securing peaceable cxocution of 
revenue procossos as far as required and authorized by law so to do.” 

Tho loase was last ronowed. for three years on 10th July 1883. 

ANJENGO. 

By G. Kunhi Kantian. 

Anjengo 1 lios betweon Lat. 8° 40' N., Long. 76° 47' 50" E. It is 
bounded on tho north and south by the Travaneore State, on the east 
by tho Anjengo backwater, and on the west by the Arabian sea. 

‘The name is sold to bo derived from Anohutonga or tiv 
origin of tho word continue! to he a matter of apooulation. 






Ofthisnumbor 187 wororeturned as “u 
eil”, and 2,151 “ illiterate, including n 
436 houses, whilst in 1881 there woro 


inder instruction”, 216 “ instruct- 
lot stated”. In 1871 tliero were 
517 houses, of which 70 woro 


Anjongo is dividod into two desams—the ICottadilli farm called in 
Malayalam Kodutala, and Vadikkakam or Anjongo propor, including 
Puttura. 


Kottadilli is tanned to the Travancore Government for a sum of 
Rs. 1,450 per annum. The terms of the lease will be adverted to hereafter. 

There is a Subordinate Magistrate at Anjengo who has his office in 
Vadikkakam or Anjengo proper. He exercises magisterial, civil, revenue, 
and registration powers. He has a small establishment. He is imme¬ 
diately subordinate to the Deputy Collector of Cochin. Tn civil matters, 
Tangasseri is subject to Anjengo. 

There is an old European cemetery looked after by a gardener on a 
salary of Rs. 5 per mensem. It J s enclosed within walls. There was a 
hospital in Anjongo which was abolished in 1880. 

Vadikkakam and Puttura are free from land-tax and duties of cub- 


Physical aspects —Anjengo has a lovol surface. The soil is sandy and 
congenial to coconut trees with which it is planted up. There is very 
little ot paddy cultivation and the outturn is poor. The wator supply lor 
drinking is indifferent and scarce. 

Churches and temples .—There are two Roman Catholic churches and 
two small Hindu temples. One of the churches, St. Peter’s is an ancient 
one, having very old paintings. It is 110 by 36 feot. It is under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop ot Goa; but when there were disputos 
between the Propagandists and Pedroists, some of the Christians seceded 
from the latter party and built a small church 42 by 20 feet, dedicated 
to St. Philomena. Ill 1850, a reconciliation took place between the two 
antagonistic sections who submitted themselves to tho jurisdiction of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Quilon. 

Of tho two tomplos one, Sivan kovil belongs to the Iluvars, in which 
Siva is worshipped, tho other Amman kovil belongs to Vollalas and is 
dedicated to Sskti. Festivals aro celebrated hero in Kumbam (Fobruary- 
March) and Minaiti (Maroh-April). 

The Fort of Anjengo .—The fort, of Anjongo is in Vadikkakam or 
Anjengo propor. Liko Tollichorry it was of use to protect tile Ilon’blo 
E. I. Company’s trade at thoir factory established here in tho end of tho 
17th century. And from this place was spread the English influence on 
native affairs in Travancore and Cochin, which has already in Volume I 
been fully described. Tho fort is 86 yards square. It was built in 1695, 
the East' India Company having obtained permission from the Rani of 
Attingal, a village 10 miles north-east of Anjengo, to occupy tho site in 
1684. A portion of tho lower mast of the old flagstaff still stands on the 
north-western angle of the fort. The fort is now quite deserted. 
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